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Jobs for graduates 


Eprtor: The occupational-research analysis 
in “The Catholic college can follow 
through” (Am. 6/4) does not mention the 
important profession of teaching. 

In every State in the Union, there is a 
most urgent need for teachers. In the State 
of New York, there is an emergency pro- 
gram for college graduates who have not 
taken education courses. Over 30 credits in 
education courses are offered, with free tui- 
tion for college graduates who meet speech 
and personality requirements. (In New 
York City the salary schedule for teaching 
is approximately $2,700-$5,400 for teachers 
with a Master’s degree.) 

Throughout the country, State Depart- 
ments of Education will furnish informa- 
tion on requirements for teaching. This 
service is a matter of right to all citizens. 
Are Catholic college placement bureaus 
alert in making the State and local re- 
quirements for teaching in elementary and 
secondary schools and colleges known to 
graduates? Frank P, Fitzsimons 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Epitor: I have just graduated from a 
Catholic college with a liberal-arts degree. 
My major is English and my minor is 
philosophy. Unfortunately, neither of these 
studies has much market value, and if I 
should attempt to measure the worth of 
my education in terms of its economic 
value, I should be forced to admit my four 
years had been spent in vain. 

I have already found that I cannot sell 
my English or my philosophy or my moral 
sense to an employer. Yet I cannot admit 
that my four years were wastefully spent. 
In perfecting me as a person, their worth 
is beyond measurement. They have quali- 
fied me to live in any community, on any 
economic level and with any class of peo- 
ple. They have brought me to a realization 
of the essential goodness of life in all its 
manifold aspects. They have given me an 
insight into basic human nature and have 
inculcated a sense of social responsibility. 
They have made me alive to the immediate 
problems of our present-day society and 
also to the eternal problems of mankind 
as such. In short, they have made me, I 
think, a valuable member of society. 

Too many graduates feel that the above 
qualities entitle them to an above-average 
income, pleasant work and a high social 
position. They do not. A liberal-arts edu- 
cation does not and should not prepare a 
man for any specific job. It is only when 
the prospective employer asks him point- 
blank what he can do that the young man 
realizes in a moment of disillusionment 
that he can do nothing—nothing, that is, 
that he can sell to an employer. 
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Yet it is this very indeterminate nature 
of his mental faculties which makes him 
so valuable a member of the community. 
He has, or should have, an adaptability, 
an open-mindedness and a ready under- 
standing that qualify him for leadership 
in any community project. His feeling 
for the eternal will help checkmate foolish 
enterprises and build sensible ones into 
lasting blessings for the community. His 
sense of moral values will perceive injus- 
tices; his social responsibility will see that 
they are corrected; his tact will see it 
done in a quiet and undisturbing manner. 

So many who enter college today look 
forward to tempting economic returns that 
they have forced the colleges to adopt, in 
varying degrees, their attitude. Colleges 
may easily adapt their curricula to pre- 
paring a man for a particular place in the 
economic order; but, if they do, what they 
give the student is of value only if the 
economic order and the demand for cer- 
tain types of specialists remain constant. 
Surely it is the experience of everyone in 
our modern age that neither is permanent. 

Most colleges maintain employment 
bureaus to help their graduates obtain posi- 
tions. This is a commendable practice, but 
it stems from the feeling of the graduates 
that they are entitled to well-paying posi- 
tions. The basic difficulty is that we lib- 
eral-arts graduates recognize that our edu- 
cation has great value and cannot see at 
the same time that it may command no 
price at all in the commercial market. 
It is something like the Mass, which has 
infinite value but cannot be bought or sold. 

St. Louis, Mich. James J. CavANAUGH 


Fr. Dunne on Blanshard 


Epitor: I have just finished reading 
Father Dunne’s critical analysis of Paul 
Blanshard’s American Freedom and Cath- 
olic Power in your June 4 issue. The 
analysis is well done, and shows wide ac- 
quaintance with logic and argumentation. 
However, there are a few points which I 
think ought to be noted. 

1. Fr. Dunne argues that Blanshard uses 
emotionally charged words, and then turns 
right around and calls Blanshard “a slip- 
pery antagonist.” 

2. Father Dunne quotes out of context 
many of the examples he cites. Any objec- 
tive scholar would caution his readers that 
he is using quotations which in a certain 
context might have an entirely different 
meaning. 

Everything considered, however, Fr. 
Dunne has made out a very cogent case for 
the Church’s position, and I am sure it 
will stimulate in other readers a greater 
appreciation of AMERIcA’s fine reporting. 

Princeton, N. J. AsHToN GREENE 
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Hawaiian strike 

On May 1, 2,000 stevedores, members of the commu- 
nist-dominated International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union (CIO), struck the docks of Hawaii. 
Peculiarly vulnerable to a strike of this kind, the eco- 
nomic machine of the Islands is sputtering to a standstill. 
Businessmen, with their employes, have lost millions of 
dollars. No one has starved, however, or even suffered 
severely, since relief ships bearing food have been regu- 
larly unloaded. Neither the Union nor the seven struck 
stevedoring firms show any sign of giving in, although 
the pressure on both sides must be almost overpowering. 
The Union’s demand is specific enough: it wants a wage 
increase of thirty-two cents an hour, which would bring 
the hourly rate to $1.72. In the course of the negotiations 
the employers offered twelve cents, but have since with- 
drawn the offer. Behind this clear-cut issue lies a much 
bigger and more involved question. The Union is deter- 
mined to bring wage-rates in Hawaii up to the level of 
the mainland. Hawaiian business, dominated by the so- 
called “Big Five,” is equally determined to maintain the 
differential. This is a struggle, then, between a union 
which is rapidly extending its power and a highly or- 
ganized employer group which has created what the U. S. 
Department of Labor calls “a strong, centralized indus- 
trial structure . . . extending not only to the economic but 
even into the social and political aspects of island life.” 
It the Union raises wages on the docks to $1.72—ten 
cents less than the rate on the Pacific Coast—all wage 
rates in the islands will go up. So will the Union’s pres- 
tige and power. This explains why the employers have 
rejected arbitration while the Union stands ready to 
accept it. The employers are not prepared to risk abdi- 
cating any of the power to which they have long been 
accustomed. Whatever righteousness can be associated 
with their cause is enhanced by the fact that the ILWU 
is a party-line union led by the militant, class-conscious, 
fellow-traveling Harry Bridges. So far as the present 
dispute goes, Bridges may have justice on his side, but 
the nation cannot help fearing the power which he has 
acquired in Hawaii and on the West Coast. That power 
he is now directing against an entrenched group of em- 
nloyers. Might it not some day be directed against the 
security of these United States? 


Morals and union elections 

Discussing the May meeting at Dayton of the anti-com- 
munist, pro-CIO caucus in the United Electrical Workers 
(UE), AMerica noted editorially that the present leader- 
ship would not be easily ousted. We warned that in order 
to win in the fall the Dayton conferees would have to 
put in a hard summer’s work lining up delegates for 
the September convention in Cleveland. It is now our 
dismal duty to report that, although the Dayton con- 
ferees worked hard enough, the pro-communist admin- 
istration of UE is practically certain of another year in 
power. In the struggle for convention delegates the com- 
munist administration has so far more than held its own. 
Indicative of the trend was its success in capturing 
District 6, centered in the anti-communist Steelworkers’ 
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stronghold of Pittsburgh. On June 19 the Fitzgerald- 
Emspak-Matles machine elected a full slate of delegates 
in 7,000-member Local 610—and this was the clincher. 
The main reason for the failure of the anti-Communists 
has been uniformly the apathy of the rank and file. In 
the balloting at Local 610, for instance, only 500 members 
bothered to take part. Obviously many trade unionists 
are not nearly so conscious of their duties as of their 
rights. It would be an exaggeration to say that union 
members have a serious moral obligation to participate 
in all union elections. Yet circumstances exist when the 
rank-and-filer does have a serious duty to vote. In view 
of the importance of UE in the union and industrial life 
of the nation, we wonder whether the membership is not 
here and now obliged in conscience to put forth at least 
some effort to free the union from communist domina- 
tion. Perhaps the pulpit in this country has not been 
sufficiently articulate on the obligations of trade-union 
membership. Many among the 6,500 members of Local 
610 who failed to vote must surely by Catholics. If they 
felt no twinge of conscience when they ignored the elec- 
tion on June 19, could not the Reverend Clergy be at 
least partly to blame? 


NAM and Pius XII 

The June issue of Understanding, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers’ come-on for clergymen, itself 
misunderstands and distorts the talk the Pope gave to 
an international congress of employers in Rome on May 
7 (Am. 5/28/49, p. 287). NAM writes: “A delegation of 
some 400 Catholic employers met in the Vatican City 
last month to hear Pope Pius XII champion individual 
enterprise and free initiative.” Actually, more than 1,000 
delegates attended, and their purpose, in the opening 
speech of Charles Harmel, their president, was “to build 
up in employers a respect for the person of their work- 
ers,” the same progressive object of the pioneers in 1889. 
Their founder, Léon Harmel, whose cause is up for 
beatification, “desired to re-create an honest and healthy 
business atmosphere conformed to justice and Gospel 
principles.” NAM goes on: the delegates “heard the 
Pontiff affirm the necessity for economic freedom via 
free enterprise so strongly that even a ‘middle of the 
road’ policy seemed to lurk as a serious danger of statism 
and socialism . . .” But the Pope’s “free initiative” is 
not the same as NAM’s “free enterprise.” As for socialism ° 
(or nationalization), the Pontiff said: 
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There is no doubt that the Church too—within cer- 
tain limits—admits nationalization and judges that 


“certain types of goods can lawfully be reserved to 
the public authority, such as furnish so great a 
domination that they could not, without great danger 
to the common good, be given over to individuals.” 
(Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno). 
NAM picks up passages on private right, drops the bold 
emphasis the Pope put on the special duties such as: “It 
follows that the material prospezity of all the people, 
which is the object of the social economy, imposes on him 
[the proprietor of the means of production] and on him 
more than any other, the obligation to contribute to the 
growth of the nation’s wealth . . .” The Pope’s “free 
initiative” could not fairly be turned into “free enter- 
prise” after the late Pius XI wrote: “Free competition 
and, still more, economic domination, must be kept within 
just and definite limits, and must be brought under the 
effective control of the public authority .. .” 


Housing bill passes 

In the midst of a welcome respite from a prolonged 
heat wave came the news that the House of Representa- 
tives, on June 29, had passed the Administration’s hous- 
ing bill without crippling amendments. The final vote was 
228 to 185, with 193 Democrats, 34 Republicans and one 
American Laborite favoring the bill. We hail this rout 
of the free-spending real-estate lobby. We welcome it 
chiefly because of the hope it brings to all those parents 
who, by reason of their poverty, are now forced to raise 
their children in unhealthy, crime-promoting rural and 
urban slums. Their future looks a little brighter. 


Race relations 

In Seattle, June 23, at the annual convention of the 
American Association of University Women, the Wash- 
ington, D. C., chapter, which for two years had stead- 
fastly refused to admit Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, Negro 
graduate of Oberlin College, walked out of the conven- 
tion and the Association when an amendment to the by- 
laws was passed, 2,168 to 68, forbidding such discrimina- 
tion. . . . On June 21, twenty-four hours after he had 
opened St. Louis’ municipal swiming pools to Negroes 
on the ground that he had “no lawful right to take any 
other stand,” Mayor Joseph M. Darst rescinded the non- 
segregation order in the face of an outburst of teen-age 
hoodlumism. Catholic, Jewish and Protestant leaders, re- 
calling, perhaps, Archbishop Ritter’s courageous and suc- 
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cessful stand for non-segregated Catholic schools in that 
city two years ago, voiced their dismay at the violence 
and urged the city not to yield to it. Mayor Darst ap. 
pointed a fifteen-man advisory committee on race rela- 
tions. .. . Alabama passed, June 28, a law to “unmask” 
the Ku Klux Klan, following the recent recrudescence of 
Klan violence near Birmingham. 


Taft on top 

By accepting Senator Taft’s emergency-dispute amend. 
ment to the Administration’s labor bill, the Senate in 
effect has made labor-management relations a key issue 
in the 1950 congressional elections. In a tense session on 
June 28, the Senate first defeated by the narrow margin 
of 46 to 44 a compromise proposal sponsored by the 
Democratic majority leader, Senator Scott Lucas. Under 
the terms of this amendment the President, in the case of 
an actual or threatened emergency, was empowered to 
seize a plant but not to seek an injunction. Thereupon 
the Senate accepted by a 50 to 40 vote Mr. Taft’s amend- 
ment calling for both injunction and seizure. Under the 
assumption that this action transformed the Administra- 
tion bill from a development of the Wagner Act into a 
replica of the Taft-Hartley Act, liberal Democrats freely 
predicted that the President would veto it, thus leaving 
the original Taft-Hartley Act the law of the land. Since 
lebor demonstrated last fall that if sufficiently aroused it 
can deliver the vote, this may be smart political strategy. 
Repeal of Taft-Hartley is the bait the Democrats will use 
in 1950 to attract all-out labor support. Is it also smart 
strategy for labor spokesmen to approve such a policy? 
By making the injunction provision for emergency dis- 
putes the touchstone of the new labor law they have lost 
a chance to get a bill far more favorable to their in- 
terests than the Taft-Hartley Act. Now their future largely 
depends on an election which, the times being as uncer- 
tain as they are, may be decided by other and entirely 
extraneous issues. Some good friend of labor should ex- 
plain that between the hated injunction of the old days 
and the injunction in emergency disputes there are vast 
differences; and that attitudes formed at one period of 
history must sometimes be modified to meet the changed 
conditions of another. 


Concerted campaign against Czech Church 
Prague’s Premier Anton Zapotocky, infuriated by the 
June 19 pastoral letter of Czechoslovakia’s bishops, 
promised that any further “anti-state” activity by the 
Church would be met with arrests and trials. He set 
his security police to guard the residence of Archbishop 
Joseph Beran. They occupied the diocesan offices and 
began sending out instructions to the clergy on the Arch- 
bishop’s letterhead. Mr. Zapotocky had taken all pre- 
cautions against the protests that he chooses to call “dis- 
turbances of the Constitution and laws.” He must have 
been more than a little dismayed on Sunday, June 26 
when his agents rushed to report that priests were read- 
ing from their pulpits another pastoral, signed by the 
entire Czech hierarchy and secretly delivered to the 
parishes. “A concentrated campaign is being waged 
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against the Church,” declared the bishops. They read 
the sorry record of religious persecution again, point by 
point, for the faithful. “On the whole,” the bishops con- 
cluded, 


it can be said that outside the church any religious 
activity is impossible. Many fear to visit churches, lest 
they be accused of reaction, and fear the loss of their 
means of existence . . . The decisive moment of great 
test has come for our dear faithful and for our loyal 
clergy. 
For the Catholic Church in Czechoslovakia the choice 
was “submission to dictatorship, or persecution.” Re- 
minding the faithful that “the Catholics of the whole 
world are linked with you,” the Czech bishops urged 
loyalty and prayer. Archbishop Beran advised his clergy 
not to write to him but to listen for news from the Vati- 
can radio. Dated the day before the reading of this last 
pastoral, the government-sponsored Clergy Gazette de- 
clared all “pastoral letters, circulars, instructions, orders 
and all other proclamations” illegal unless cleared by the 
Ministry of Information. Also declared illegal were “all 
meetings and consultations of the clergy” held without 
government permit, to be sought three days in advance. 
Illegal, finally, is the imposition of excommunications 
by the bishops for obedience to government directives. 
When Archbishop Beran’s continued existence will be- 
come “illegal” Mr. Zapotocky did not say. Perhaps his 
Russian masters have not told him yet. 


Poles nettle the tyrants 

Breweries and tanneries in Poland, says a Warsaw dis- 
patch, are not safe from damage by saboteurs. Even a 
veterinary surgeon did his bit by “economic gossip”— 
his sentence of three years may teach him not to start a 
panic slaughter of hogs by whispering to farmers that 
the state would shortly take a half cut of all slaughterings. 
In 1948’s first six months, sabotage over Poland climbed 
to a damage figure above 250 million zlotys (6 million 
dollars), if you can believe reports of the trials of 
economic saboteurs. Three defendants said to have in- 
flicted damage on the Silesian coal-industry combine drew 
the death sentence; others face trial for sabotage in the 
scrap-iron agency and the chemical agency. Over 1,000 
have been sent to labor camps for 3-15 years, and more 
than a dozen condemned to death. Many saboteurs in 
responsible positions were causing damage. The army 
newspaper Polska Zbrojna admitted that the numerous 
trials disclose “evidence of underground methods of the 
enemies of the people’s Poland” and “of still insufficient 
vigilance of the working classes.” The popularity of 
sabotage simply cannot faze the “people’s Poland,” which 
overlooks its own suppression of anti-communist parties 
and its persecution of the people’s Church. Stepping up 
its war against religion, the Government now brings 
more priests to trial. Through its slave press it advo- 
cates an open break with the Church as soon as 
possible. Still, with the exception of the insane tyrants 
at the top, the Poles remain more anti-communist than 
any other eastern “dependency” of imperialist Russia. 
The sabotage news proves the point. 


Belgian election 

Ostensibly the chief issue in the Belgian election last 
week was the return of King Leopold III. While many 
a Belgian feels strongly about the question royale, we 
are inclined to believe that other considerations—the war- 
time collaboration trials, mounting unemployment and, 
more especially, the old anti-clerical issue—were of more 
importance to the voters. Because women were voting 
for the first time, observers professed a great uncertainty 
about the result, although most of them felt that the 
Christian Social Party had an excellent chance to win 
an absolute majority in both the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies. Why it narrowly failed to do so—it polled 
about 45 per cent of the vote—is not yet clear. One of 
the answers may be the sharp rise in the fortunes of the 
Liberal Party, which doubled its representation in the 
Chamber of Deputies. Rich Catholics who resent the in- 
fluence of the Christian Trade Unions in the Christian 
Social Party may have registered their dissatisfaction 
by voting for a party which, though anti-clerical, de- 
fends nineteenth-century ideals of laissez-faire capitalism. 
Where the communist vote went—it declined approxi- 
mately twenty-five per cent—is also obscure. Normally 
it might be expected to go to the Socialists, but the 
Socialists also lost ground. In the new Parliament they 
will have less than a third of the seats. Since no party 
achieved an absolute majority, it is very likely that the 
Christian Social-Socialist coalition which has ruled the 
country since March, 1947 will be continued. After 
tkeir failure in 1946-47, it is most improbable that the 
three anti-clerical parties will again attempt a coalition. 
However much Liberals and Socialists may dislike Catho- 
lics, they dislike Communists even more. That is another 
by-product of Soviet aggression, the Marshall Plan and 
the Atlantic Pact. 


Dream comes true 

The historic dream of a world organization of free, 
democratic trade unions has within the fortnight taken 
one important step toward becoming reality. Delegates 
from twenty-two countries, representing forty-two million 
workers, voted at Geneva, Switzerland, on June 26 to 
establish a new world-wide non-communist federation, 
and appointed a commission to draft its constitution. 
Coming at this particular moment in history, the decision 
at Geneva amounts to a crushing rejection by almost all 
the free trade unions of the world of communist preten- 
sions to speak for the working class. Thus, the century- 
old attempt to identify the aspirations of workers with 
atheistic materialism has failed. The way is now clear, 
notably in France and Italy, to liberate trade unions 
from their slavish subservience to Moscow. The way is 
also clear to compete with Moscow for the allegiance of 
millions of workers in the economically under-privileged 
regions of Africa and the Orient. Reports from Geneva 
did not make it clear whether the various Christian 
unions, now affiliated in the International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions, would be granted membership 
in the new organization. With our own AFL and CIO 
both participating in the Geneva meeting, the old argu- 
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ment of “dualism”—only one trade-union movement from 
each country—cannot logically be urged against the 
Christian unions. Since they are otherwise eligible, be- 
ing both free and democratic, their eventual exclusion 
could be attributed only to bigotry. We cannot see either 
the AFL or CIO going along with a policy of religious 
intolerance. 


Old tales for new 

That stern scanner of the Wayward Press, A. J. Lieb- 
ling, has coined the word “re-de-secretization” for the 
newspaper trick of disinterring an ancient quotation and 
fitting it into the context of a current item as contempor- 
ary news. A choice example of “re-de-secretization” is a 
June 25 dispatch filed from Jerusalem by Gene Currivan 
of the New York Times. Mr. Currivan bolsters his story 
that the Catholic Church and Israel are moving toward an 
agreement by citing a letter from Msgr. Thomas J. 
McMahon of the Catholic Near East Welfare Association 
to Trygve Lie, Secretary General of the United Nations. 
In the letter cited, Msgr. McMahon (who is now in 
Palestine) writes his satisfaction on encountering “a 
genuine desire of the Government of Israel to repair dam- 
age done for criminal acts against Christian persons and 
possessions during the Palestine war.” Mr. Currivan has 
thus “re-de-secretized” a letter Msgr. McMahon wrote on 
March 21, reporting on a previous trip. Monsignor’s 
letter continued—after the excerpt Currivan selected— 
with a large “however.” The “however” concerned “recent 
public statements of Israeli Government officials as well 
as acts of the Government which make it necessary for 
us to come before the United Nations and to insist on 
certain rights, religious and humanitarian, which are be- 
ing obscured.” These rights included “the international- 
ization of the Holy Places as agreed upon in the Partition 
Resolution of November 29, 1947; an international zone 
of Jerusalem comprising both the Old and the New City 
with the environs thereof.” The second remonstrance con- 
cerned the Israeli refusal to agree to the repatriation of 
the refugees. Since Israel’s attitude has grown more 
inflexible—even more inflammatory—on these two points, 
Monsignor McMahon’s “however” is undoubtedly more 
emphatically intended today. The Catholic Church has 
not retreated an inch from her constant demand for the 
full implementation of the original Palestine Resolution. 
Jewish propaganda, suggesting that the New City, which 
they propose to make their capital, contains no Holy 
Places of Christian significance, is demonstrably false. 
The expectation that Israel would be more respectful of 
the verdict of the world community after admission to 
the UN has proved as illusory as a schoolgirl’s hope to 
reform a man after she has married him. 


Community play 

There’s simply no substitute for relaxation, especially 
after a hard stretch of work in sweltering weather. It’s 
worth a minimum of $96 million to the people of this 
land, according to the Year Book of the National Recrea- 
tion Association. That amount, moreover, was spent sim- 
ply for neighborhood playgrounds, through municipal 
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taxes or bond issues. After all, land, equipment, con. 
struction, rent, supplies and salaries also enter into play. 
ground costs. At least 318 million visits were recorded to 
13,500 playgrounds in the 2,000 communities which re. 
ported last year. Such figures naturally call for a tre. 
mendous staff—last year these playgrounds were staffed 
by 89,000 volunteers, 42,000 paid part-time leaders and 
6,000 full-time professional workers (men outnumbering 
women everywhere). Since many of the visitors are 
young fry, you would expect athletics and games to top 
the playtime activities. Softball and baseball kept up 
their close competition for Number One place with the 
youngsters, while square dancing became the favorite 
with older persons. Although progress was reported in 
the expansion of community play facilities, the Associa- 
tion found that the number of locally sponsored teen-age 
centers had dropped noticeably. All in all, the community 
recreation movement has grown steadily since the close 
of the war. More municipalities than ever now provide 
facilities and services and, as the need will keep pace 
with the ever increasing younger generation, you may 
expect to see the playgrounds continue to grow. 


Hermeneutics and the heat wave 

Speaking of scriptural exegesis, said the Thoughtful 
Observer, passing a handkerchief over the broad reaches 
of his brow, the Weather Bureau tells me that it’s 94 in 
the shade, and I believe it. Now I have long been puz- 
zled by the way certain robust Christians of our time 
talk about work. Being myself an adherent of the doc- 
trine that the proper activity of man is contemplation, I 
find myself somewhat out of sympathy with their glori- 
fication of making things and doing things. Work, they 
would persuade me, is something connatural to man, is 
uplifting and ennobling. To me, however, work is some- 
thing that interrupts my meditation on the eternal verities. 
From the third chapter of Genesis I would be inclined 
to believe that work is one of the unpleasant consequences 
of the fall of Adam. But my opponents, said the T.O., 
taking out a fresh handkerchief and mopping up inside 
his collar, are too many and too intelligent to be brushed 
off; at times indeed, I am more than half persuaded by 
them. You will be glad to know, therefore, that I have 
at last found the solution of this problem. It lies in a 
more exact exegesis of Genesis: 4, 19—“In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread.” The curse of Adam was 
not precisely work; but to work and to sweat at the same 
time, as we do in this heat wave. Incidentally, we thereby 
show yet another effect of original sin—a darkening of 
the intellect; for if our intellects were not darkened, we 
would realize that when the temperature is in the nine- 
ties and the humidity in the seventies, that is no time 
to work. Yet we go on stuffing ourselves into subways 
and crowding onto buses and carrying on business as 
if the heat wave didn’t exist. Our Latin brethren, in 
whom, from a longer and more intimate contact with 
Christianity, the effects of original sin must be weaker, 
know that when a man’s energy is absorbed in sweating 
he should not be working. Yes, said the T.O., I think a 
glass of iced tea would be a very good idea. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 








The President, the State Department, and Protestants and 
Others United have a good deal to ponder over in a 
recent communication to [1 Quotidiano of Rome (Italy), 
a paper which is known to carry on occasion so-called 
“semi-oficial’ Vatican statements. 

The world press had stated that Myron Taylor, Presi- 
dent Truman’s personal representative to the Holy Father, 
among others, had made a trip to Rome to take up with 
the Pope the Palestine question. The communication 
points out the “very special character” of Mr. Taylor’s 
position, “which is not yet a normal diplomatic represen- 
tation like the others accredited to the Holy See.” He 
represents, not the American Government, but only Mr. 
Truman personally. Moreover, Mr. Taylor does not carry 
out his mission in continued fashion, but only by occa- 
sional trips to Rome within a predetermined time limit. 

A singular method! It may take care of the particular 
needs of one party, but ignores those of the other, 
the Holy See. It is not necessary to state that the 
method has its inconveniences; all the more so that 
the task with the Vatican is entwined with other 
manifestations of Mr. Taylor’s many-sided activities 
not connected with the mission confided to him. In 
the eyes of Catholics this is rather confusing. 


The communication ends by stating that “all this does 


not strengthen the hypothesis that on this trip Mr. Taylor 
can adequately treat so delicate and important a question 
as that of Palestine.” 

Beneath the frigidly polite diplomatic language of this 
statement, experts in Washington have no difficulty in 
discerning these points: 1) It is not denied that Mr. 
Taylor took up the Palestine question on his trip to Rome. 
2) If he did, he got nowhere. The Pope, in two Encycli- 
cals, had already laid down the limits beyond which the 
Holy See could not go. 3) In any case, the Vatican was 
not willing to grant to anything Mr. Taylor might say 
the value of a true diplomatic communication. 4) The 
Vatican is well aware of the changed situation from what 
it was under Roosevelt. Then, it was a true and exclusive 
exchange between President and Pope. Now, Mr. Taylor 
seems to have a roving commission with various groups. 
5) The status, even under Roosevelt, was unfair. It was 
all in favor of the United States, with no corresponding 
Vatican advantage. 

The whole sensational incident is, to say the least, 
somewhat disconcerting. Many Americans have concluded 
that the President, in sending his personal envoy to the 
Pope, was somehow doing the Pope a favor. Now the 
Pope does want something (the internationalization of 
Jerusalem) and Mr. Taylor takes a trip to Rome to talk 
him out of it. It is also possible to sympathize with Mr. 
Taylor. Not having remained at Rome, he was not in a 
position to inform the President properly, as any Am- 
bassador would do, on the situation. 
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The Case of the Encysted Mind 


At the present moment the trial of the communist leaders 
in New York City approaches the close of its sixth month, 
with the end nowhere in sight. A question often asked 
about this trial is: just why do the communist leaders 
and their lawyers act the way they do? Just what do 
they hope to gain by such tactics? The first answer which 
comes to mind is that living on borrowed time feels better 
than being buried six feet under. By prolonging the testi- 
mony as much as possible they may provoke the judge 
into a mistake which would throw out the case. 

On the other hand, it is very likely that the communist 
leaders hope for more than a mistrial. Only those who 
have closely studied the antics of the American Com- 
munists can appreciate how careful is their imitation of 
the original Soviet models, not only in the over-all blue- 
print, but even in the smallest details of the draft. In 
Russia, great trials are not conducted to render justice, 
but to educate the masses, both Party and non-Party, in 
any change of line. Such trials are known as “demonstra- 
tive trials.” Since the Russian people have always shown 
an extraordinary fondness for dramatic performances, 
the Soviet Government found it more effective to educate 
them by means of demonstrative trials, demonstrative 
weddings (once marriage became a desired communist 
custom), demonstrative parades, etc. It is only natural, 
therefore, that the communist leaders in this country 
should try to turn their own defense into a great demon- 
strative trial for the education of unenlightened America. 

Certain objections to this line of reasoning at once 
rise to mind. If the communist leaders want to educate 
the American people in Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist theory, 
why do they behave in a manner which will almost cer- 
tainly antagonize normal Americans? The extreme con- 
duct of the communist leaders and their lawyers in this 
“demonstrative trial” may be explained in two ways. 

First, psychologists have discovered that totalitarian 
propagandists despise the non-elect. This was true of the 
Nazis, and it has been true of the Communists from be- 
fore the Revolution of 1917. The Party rank and file 
hold all non-Communists in utter contempt, and are in 
turn looked down upon by their own leaders. Totalitarian 
propagandists make no allowances whatsoever for the dig- 
nity and the capacities of the human person who happens 
to be in an inferior position. He has no rights, he is too 
stupid to understand the inner truths of Party ideology. 
His work is to do and die, with no foolish questions. 

Kravchenko in his autobiography, 1 Chose Freedom, 
showed how this superiority complex of the leading Party 
propagandists towards the rank-and-file members of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union worked in Russia. 
Louis Budenz told a similar tale about Party headquarters 
in this country. Our first explanation, therefore, is that 
the communist leaders and their lawyers act the way they 
do because they do net think Americans worthy of any 
better conduct. 

But one may well object: how did the Party leaders 
ever get the silly idea that they could get away with such 
stuff in this country? The answer to this riddle is that 
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the leaders of the American Communist Party have con- 
tracted one of the occupational diseases of totalitarian 
propagandists. They have become infected with their own 
indoctrination, and have thereby isolated their own 
minds from the possibility of understanding normal 
American customs. The totalitarian propagandist who 
cannot permit anybody to challenge his assertions gen- 
erally ends up by becoming the victim of his own distor 
tions. What is worse, he has no way of knowing how 
closed his mind really is. 

This, it seems reasonable to suggest, explains why the 
communist leaders act so rudely in court. They despise 
the judge, the jury, the press and the entire American 
people, including their own rank and file. They look upon 
all of them as inferior beings, unworthy of any explana- 
tion. And living with completely insulated minds, they 
cannot begin to understand why normal people are un- 
impressed by their propaganda. 

We might call their disease “The Case of the Encysted 
Mind.” Years of self-indoctrination have encased their 
thoughts within an impenetrable shell through which 
they cannot pass to us, nor we to them. Their bodies sit 
in the court room in New York City, but their minds are 
separated from this country by millions of words of 
Stalinist ideology. What this trial really demonstrates to 
us is the tragedy of becoming encrusted with Marxist 
doctrine. Victims of this disease must forever relinquish 
the hope of living as normal human beings. 


Asia comes into focus 


The twenty-one Senators who requested assurance from 
President Truman on June 22 that the communist regime 
would not be recognized as the government of China de- 
serve sincere commendation. 

Whatever their motivation, the fifteen Republicans and 
six Democrats succeeded in bringing into focus once 
more the basic issues on China. For too many long 
months the policy of the State Department has admittedly 
been to “wait until the dust settles,” and even at present 
the policy continues to stagnate. We suspended our aid 
to Chiang at the very moment when we might have helped 
settle the dust and let a measure of quiet return to a 
teeming land torn by battle for twenty years. We sent 
General Wedemeyer to investigate the situation, yet his 
report (which, as is known unoflicially, suggested at least 
one measure to halt the entrance of Communists into 
Manchuria after the surrender of Japan) remains a 
closed book to the general public. It has not even been 
published. Our officials themselves seem to pay it no 
heed. Neither have they heeded General Chennault. 
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Meantime the attention of our State Department might 
have been caught by many developments in the news 
from Asia. The communist advance in the Far East made 
steady progress. Moscow-trained Ho Chih Min has grown 
as powerful in Indo-China as the French who fought his 
rise. Communist guerrillas have for some months 
troubled the Government in Malaya. Burma already has 
a powerful communist movement. The northern borders 
of these lands have been softened for the Chinese com- 
munist approach. With them may go Siam, the rich is- 
lands of Indonesia and, as General Chennault has pointed 
out, the Philippines and Japan. Communists are exploit- 
ing the upsurge of nationalism throughout the Far East 
to launch their drives for power. Hong Kong is in peril. 

Moscow has reason to look upon its Far Eastern con- 
quests with pride. Mongolia and Northern Korea are 
precious prizes. Communist influence in Japan has ex- 
panded to an alarming degree. The comrades have made 
great capital out of the islands’ economic troubles and 
the mistakes of our occupation policies (AM. 3/12, pp. 
622-4). Both in labor unions and in politics the Com- 
munists have grown notably stronger. 

On June 27 the first boatload of 2,000 Japanese soldi- 
ers, sailors and civilians were repatriated from Russia 
at Maizuru. So thoroughly had they been indoctrinated 
by their captors during their enforced stay in Russia that 
they disembarked chanting the /nternationale and the 
Song of Communist Youth. They boldly announced 
that they had taken an oath to join the Communist Party 
in Japan, and that all of the 95,000 to be repatriated had 
done the same. The Russians are said to have captured 
as many as 400,000 Japanese, but apparently will return 
only the 95,000 they feel they can rely on as Soviet 
partners in Japan. With the withdrawal of all but 500 
American officers and men from Korea, the UN Com- 
mission on Korea announced the outbreak of fighting 
between invaders from the communist-controlled North 
and forces of Southern Korea on June 26. 

One good, though unforeseen, result of the Paris Con- 
ference was Mr. Vishinsky’s interest in a Japanese peace 
treaty. Mr. Acheson was thereby alerted to the con- 
nection between Soviet aims in Europe and in Asia. The 
State Department is now compiling an extensive report 
on our relations with China over the past several years. 
This may cast revealing light on recent events, particu- 
larly if it includes the Wedemeyer Report. 

Certain business interests appear eager to develop re- 
lations with the Chinese Communists, but if they are 
wise, they would do well to listen to the London Eco- 
nomist’s warning (June 25) not to think they can appease 
the Communists as successfully as they have dealt with 
warlords and revolutions in the past. Speculations on 
business and political developments under Mao are ques- 
tions we do not have to face just now—Mao himself may 
decide them before the dust settles. 

What we may do and should do at once is to drop 
any State Department officials who have contributed to 
the disgraceful debacle, and determine quickly upon a 
sane, effective policy. 

Neither should we forget that the map of China shows 


some hope. The unsubjugated section of China today is 
substantially the territory of Free China which served as 
the base from which the country was liberated from the 
Japs. Four areas—Kwangsi, Yunnan, Szechuan and the 
northwest provinces—are ready to fight the Communists 
as long as they can. One hundred fifty million people 
(about the size of our population) remain free. If their 
confidence in us can be restored by a minimum of aid, 
the onrush of communism can be slowed down in all 
Asia. Bishop Yu Pin, General Chennault and others have 
said it is not too late. 


Marshall Plan pains 


Behind the intense argument over currency convertibility, 
featuring ECA Administrator Paul Hoffman and Britain’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford Cripps, lies a 
very simple and very stubborn fact. Like all the rest of 
the world, Western Europe is suffering acutely from a 
dollar shortage. A few fundamental figures will show 
why. 

Before the war, Europe had an income of $2 billion 
from “invisible exports,” that is, earnings from foreign 
investments, shipping, insurance and other services. 
Since the return from visible exports was never sufficient 
to cover the cost of their imports, European countries 
used income from “invisible exports” to cover the deficit. 
In this way they paid for thirty per cent of their imports, 
including an adverse balance of $750 million annually 
with the U. S. 

The second World War wiped out most of Europe’s 
“invisible exports.” It also destroyed a large part of its 
productive capacity. Yet, as never before, Europe needed 
goods from abroad—both raw materials and manufac- 
tures—and much of this could come only from the U.S. 
How to get the necessary dollars became the chief con- 
cern of every European government. 

With economic conditions deteriorating in almost every 
Western European country, with the Communists ready to 
seize power, especially in France and Italy, the U. S. 
made a great decision. It went to the rescue with the 
Marshall Plan. In substance we said this to our European 
friends: “We shall underwrite your recovery. We shall 
give you the necessary dollars to buy the food, raw mate- 
rials and machines you need to get back on your feet. 
As your production rises you will be able to sell in the 
American market, thereby earning dollars to pay for 
your imports. At the end of five years you ought to be 
in good enough shape to drop import restrictions and 
currency controls and join us in restoring free world 
(multilateral) trade.” 

At the present time our Government does not believe 
that Europe is moving fast enough toward multilateral 
trade. To force the pace we have been insisting that the 
Marshall-Plan nations make their currencies freely con- 
vertible, which would have the effect of stimulating 
efficiency and making European products more competi- 
tive on the world market. If France, for instance, has a 
favecable balance of trade with Britain, it makes a big 
difference whether she can take pounds and buy in Bel- 
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gium, because prices are lower there, rather than in 
England. It makes a still bigger difference if London 
has to settle her account with France by paying dollars 
or gold. Britain has neither gold nor dollars to spare. 

Most European countries, therefore, with Britain in the 
lead, insist that the goal of multilateral trade must be 
approached more gradually than Mr. Hoffman believes. 
Almost all the Marshall-Plan countries must continue for 
a while to save dollars and gold by resorting to currency 
controls, import restrictions and bilateral deals, like the 
five-year agreement Britain signed last week with Argen- 
tina. Furthermore, this is all the more necessary now 
when, as Sir Stafford has pointed out to Mr. Hoffman, 
the falling price level in the U. S. has made it harder 
than ever for European manufacturers to compete in the 
American market and earn there the dollars needed to 
pay for imports. 

Under these difficult circumstances there is nothing for 
the U. S. to do but retreat. We must resign ourselves 
to the hard fact that the economic goals of the Marshall 
Plan will not be perfectly achieved within the time limit 
originally set. At the same time we can thank God that 
the Plan’s political objective has been largely gained. 
We have stopped the ruthless march of Soviet Russia to 
the English Channel. 


Help for Mr. McCloy 


Secretary of State Acheson’s extemporaneous explanation 
of the Paris Foreign Ministers’ meeting at his June 23 
press conference should enlighten those who are asking: 
“What next, now that the Paris confab has failed? What 
must the Western Powers do, between now and the Coun- 
cil meeting in New York next fall, to improve their bar- 
gaining position?” 

What the Western Powers do in the next four months 
will, to paraphrase Emerson, be heard at the next meet- 
ing more audibly than anything they may say there. As 
Anne O’Hare McCormick observed in a Paris dispatch 
to the New York Times: 

This conference would never have been promoted by 

the Russians if the success of Western policy had not 

warned them of the necessity of a halt in their own 
course . . . The next diplomatic test will be more 
fruitful than this just to the extent that the West has 
increased its strength in the meantime. 
How can the West increase its strength in the meantime? 
Continuation of the full European Recovery Program, 
ratification of the Atlantic Pact, “getting on with the 
military assistance program,” as Secretary Acheson urges, 
are all necessary. Most important, however, and least 
attended to, is the establishment of a truly democratic 
West German State based on the Bonn Constitution. What 
are the chances of achieving it? Said Mr. Acheson: 

The whole program of the Western Powers has been 

to return, as quickly as was safe, responsibility to the 

Germans, responsibility for conducting their own af- 

fairs .. . We are going forward with our program 

without any hesitation of any sort. Not the slightest 
delay has been introduced into our program in any 
way whatever, and the program is in better shape 
today than it ever was before (emphasis supplied). 
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Our information from Germany is that the program is 
not in such good shape. We are told that, while remain. 
ing preponderantly anti-Soviet, the German people, egged 
on by old-line authoritarians who have recently re-entered 
political life, are becoming more and more nationalistic, 
many of them to the extent of becoming anti-American, 
Latest evidence of this development is the formation at 
Bad Godesberg on June 22 of the Association of Inde. 
pendent Germans “by reputed militarists, nationalists 
and agitators.” 

Most of our Military Government officials express the 
belief that we released too many controls too soon, so 
that we are now and for some time have been practically 
powerless to insist on the democratization of German 
political and social life. When the Civil Administration 
of OMGUS, for example, tried to induce some German 
state officials to change their election laws, and to allow 
provisions for civil liberties, those officials temporized, 
determined, it seems, to sit it out until the American in- 
truders tired of their attempts. For the same reason— 
premature release of controls—essential school reforms 
are having a hard time. 

The basic question in our German policy, therefore, 
is this: in view of our self-abnegating abdication of our 
power to bring pressure on the Germans to reorganize 
their institutions along democratic lines, how quickly 
will it be “safe,” to use Secretary Acheson’s term, to 
turn over yet more responsibility to them? 

To win any significant concessions from the Soviets 
at the next meeting of the Ministers, the West must be 
able to point to a functioning West German State as 
free, unfettered and independent as possible. It cannot 
afford, however, to achieve this objective by permitting 
to come into power extreme nationalists who await only 
the opportunity to turn Germany back into the path that 
Hitler took. 

That is the danger feared by a bipartisan group of 
Senators headed by Senator Gillette of Iowa. They want 
a Senate investigation of U. S. policy in Germany. Sena- 
tor Gillette charges that 91 per cent of all judges, prosecu- 
tors and court officials in Schleswig-Holstein are former 
Nazis. 

Senator Langer of North Dakota, on the other hand, 
wants removed at once, as “shackling restrictions,” the 
modicum of controls retained by the Western Powers 
under the occupation statute of April 8, 1949. 

There seems to be sufficient evidence that Mr. Acheson 
may be wrong in believing that our program for Germany 
is in better shape today than it ever was before. Now is 
the time to find out. An immediate and thorough in- 
vestigation might, for one thing, prove invaluable to John 
J. McCloy, recently named High Commissioner, who is 
now being briefed in Washington for his herculean task 
of converting our military into a civil administration. 

Our own hunch is that the probe would convince Mr. 
McCloy that while the punitive phase of our occupation 
is over, the formative phase has barely begun, and that 
this reorientation program must be pressed vigorously 
by the competent and experienced civilian personnel 
which has been laboring devotedly under the OMGUS. 
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Presivent TRUMAN’S ‘FAIR DEAL’ PLAN for 
aid to education,” wrote Martin S. Hayden of the Detroit 
News from the Capital on June 25, “is dead in a congres- 
sional committee—killed by a bitter parochial-school 
battle.” The information that the Barden bill (Am. 7/2, 
p. 394) had met its well-deserved demise was given by 
Rep. John Lesinski (D., Mich.), chairman of the House 
Committee on Labor and Education, and Committee mem- 
bers Richard M. Nixon (R., Cal.) and John F. Kennedy 
(D., Mass.). Rep. Thruston B. Morton (R., Ky.) had 
earlier passed along the same word to certain of his 
colleagues. 

“As long as I have the breath to prevent it, the Barden 
bill will never come out,” declared Mr. Lesinski, “and 
I can’t see a chance of anything else being voted out 
this year.” “It is pure pork barrel,” added Mr. Nixon, 
“when you give Federal money to States already able 
to support their schools. There won’t be any bill this 
year, anyhow.” Mr. Kennedy agreed: “I can’t see a 
chance of breaking the deadlock. Maybe next year it can 
be done with a bill limited to aid to poor States.” 

If these predictions are on the beam, the Barden bill 
will die in full Committee for want of the five extra votes 
it needs over the eight given it in subcommittee. Why 
did the subcommittee go so far out of its way to reject 
the Thomas bill, which had passed in the Senate (58-15), 
and come up with a monstrosity disowned by the full 
Committee? 


OBJECTIONS TO PENDING BILLS 


For the Barden bill is a monstrosity. Within its few 
pages, its author achieved these injustices: 

1. It rigidly forbids the States to use any of the $300 
million in Federal funds for nonpublic school children, 
even for such public-welfare purposes as bus transporta- 
tion, nonreligious textbooks and health aids. The Su- 
preme Court has upheld the right of the States to make 
such use of public funds. The $300-million Thomas bill 
allowed disbursements “for any current expenditure .. . 
for which educational revenues derived from State or 
local sources may legally and constitutionally be ex- 
pended in each State.” States like New York, New Jer- 
sey and Michigan, for example, could use Federal funds 
for bus transportation of parochial-school children. Loui- 
siana and Mississippi could use Federal funds for non- 
religious textbooks in parochial schools. Moreover, the 
Senate passed a separate $30-million Thomas school 
health bill so devised as to ensure that children in non- 
public schools would share in the benefits, the Federal 
Government dispensing its funds directly where State 
laws or policies stood in the way. The Barden bill, true 


“The simple truth is that the Southern Democrats have 
killed Federal aid to education. It looks as if politicians 
like Graham A. Barden are afraid of a better-educated 
electorate in their districts. Considering the caliber 
of some of them, we think this fear is well founded. 
But it is a pity that the poor children of the South, 
white and Negro alike, are the victims.” 


to its obvious purpose of barring parochial-school chil- 
dren from all Federal aid, had no school health-aid com- 
panion-piece. 

2. The Barden bill makes no effort to ensure to Negroes 
a proportionate share in Federal aid. The Senate bill 
required State authorities, in order to qualify for Fed- 
eral funds, to spend the same minimum of $55 per pupil 
in schools for Negroes as must be spent in schools for 
whites. The Barden bill therefore made a mockery of 
the alleged purpose of all Federal-aid measures—“to 
more nearly equalize educational opportunities.” 

3. To make sure that no parochial-school children re- 
ceived a dime of Federal funds, the Barden bill set up 
a procedure whereby any taxpayer could get an injunc- 
tion against any school board accused of permitting what 
the U. S. Constitution and many State constitutions now 
permit—the use of public funds for at least incidental 
public-welfare expenditures for parochial-school children. 
What the Thomas general-aid bill allowed and the Thomas 
school health measure made mandatory, the Barden bill 
made illegal and subject to injunctive action. 

This last provision showed Mr. Barden’s hand. He 
was determined to make his bill a new weapon in the 
hands of anti-Catholic bigots. Some State and local 
authorities are inclined to be as just to Catholics as State 
laws permit. Barden devised a means of putting Catho- 
lics into a Federal straitjacket by using a bill to “equal- 
ize” educational opportunities as a device for bribing 
the States into completely excluding Catholics from even 
incidental public educational funds. Riding roughshod 
over the rights of poor colored folk in North Carolina 
has apparently made Barden resourceful in rigging legis 
lation to suit his personal antipathies. But Washington 
is a bit different from Craven County, and Graham Ar- 
thur Barden has got himself into national disrepute. 

Both House and Senate Federal-aid bills, as a matter 
of fact, are guilty of hypocrisy. They both award the 
twenty-nine “wealthy” States a minimum of $5 for every 
child of school age in each State, including those attend- 
ing nonpublic schools. But in disbursing funds, both 
bills limit the beneficiaries, for all practical purposes, to 
public-school children. For example, in Ohio there were 
in 1947 about 1,464,000 children 5-17 years of age. Of 
this total, about 161,447 were attending Catholic schools. 
Ohio would get $5 times 1,464,000 in Federal funds, or 
$7.32 million, of which $807,235 would be awarded by 
“counting in” the students at Catholic schools. When it 
came to disbursing the total thus arrived at, however, 
Ohio would turn around and “count out” the 161,447 
Catholic children and every dollar of the money it re- 
ceived to “equalize” their education would go to the 
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public schools. Catholics in Ohio would be taxed by 
the Federal Government on the basis of the educational 
needs of all the children in the State, only to have the 
needs of 161,447 of their own children ignored in the 
use of the funds. 

In fact, the slogan of “equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities” is something of a phoney as a reason for ladling 
out $300 million in Federal aid. The inequality which 
exists arises chiefly out of the economic backwardness of 
19 poorer States, most of them in the South. Yet about 
$104 million would go to 29 “wealthy” States, on the 
basis of $5 per child. No one has given any good reason 
why these States should get any Federal aid. Certainly, 
what aid they would get would not “equalize” educational 
opportunities, but increase the differential between 
them and the poorer States whose standards need to be 
raised. What has bothered some critics is that, for fear 
of interfering with States’ rights, there is no guarantee 
in either bill that the funds will actually be used to 
equalize educational opportunity. 


Wuo Is Kityine FEDERAL AID? 


When Mr. Hayden of the Detroit News wrote that 
Federal aid was being “killed by a bitter parochial-school 
battle” he was greatly oversimplifying what has happened. 

It is true that Cardinal Spellman’s attack on the Barden 
bill in his address at Fordham University on June 19 
alerted Catholics to the injustice of which they were the 
intended victims. But President Dwight Eisenhower of 
Columbia University, President Harold E. Stassen of the 


Korea on the eve 





Richard L.-G. Deverall 





"Topay KOREA is in the news, for it is next on the 
communist Asiatic timetable. As that communist butcher, 
Mr. Vishinsky, shook hands with Mr. Acheson at the 
Paris Congress, the free Korean peoples looked forward 
to invasion, civil war, and possible engulfment by the 
Reds. Reportedly, seventy Catholic missionaries have 
been arrested by Korean Communists. 

Korea is a peninsular country situated between Japan 
and China, but Korea is better known the world around 
as the land of the “Irishmen of the Orient.” Its Catho- 
lics have long endured martyrdom at foreign hands, and 
it is a land distinguished by frequent fights to avoid the 
yoke of foreign conquest. The Manchurians, the Rus- 
sians, the Chinese, and the Japanese have from time to 
time invaded this unfortunate country. The Japanese 
finally annexed it in 1910. 

Towards the end of World War I, encouraged by the 
democratic preachments of Woodrow Wilson, the en- 
slaved Koreans in 1919 issued their own Declaration of 
Independence. With flags flying, hundreds of thousands 
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University of Pennsylvania and former President Herbert 
Hoover have taken strong issue with pending Federal-aid 
bills. Why? Because of the wastefulness and needless 
centralization of even the Thomas bill. 

President William Green of the AFL declared war on 
the Barden bill because it failed to meet the test of the 
AFL’s five-point program of Federal aid. “Such a pro. 
posal,” he declared, “labor will fight to the utmost.” 
And A. Philip Randolph, International President of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, came out strongly 
against the Barden bill. Both of these leaders in Ameri- 
can life resent the way in which the bill ignores the rights 
of Catholics and of Negroes. 


It would take about $160 million in Federal aid to. 


meet the educational needs of only the States which lack 
the wealth to raise their own educational standards. A 
proposal to that effect, limiting aid to the poorer States 
and keeping the Senate formula on nonpublic school chil- 
dren, was killed in the House Labor and Education Com. 
mittee. Every Southerner voted against it, though it was 
designed to help Southern States, and every Northerner 
except Congressman Charles R. Howell (D., N.J.) voted 
for it. 

The simple truth is that the Southern Democrats have 
killed Federal aid to education. It looks as if politicians 
like Graham A. Barden are afraid of a better-educated 
electorate in their districts. Considering the caliber of 
some of them, we think this fear is well founded. But 
it is a pity that the poor children of the South, white and 
Negro alike, are the victims. 


“The last U. S. combat troops today left Korea— 
Asiatic hot spot in the cold war. .. .’—AP dispatch, 
June 29, 1949. Richard L.-G. Deverall, Chief of Labor 
Education under MacArthur in Occupied Japan for 
two years, fills in the outlines of the “cold war’ and 
tells what the troop removal may mean. 


of Koreans paraded in Seoul, defying the Japanese mili- 
tarists. Japanese police and military took a dim view 
of such manifestations. Thousands of Koreans were 
stabbed or clubbed to death; tens of thousands were 
put in jail. In the Suwon district, Japanese military fired 
a Christian church, and saw to it that no man, woman 
or child escaped alive. 

Undaunted by terrorism, Dr. Syngman Rhee was in 
Shanghai by the end of 1919, organizing the Korean 
Government-in-Exile. Later he went to the United States, 
where he fruitlessly sought aid and assistance until the 
very beginning of World War II. From 1919 to 1945 
the Korean people continued guerrilla warfare and under- 
ground resistance, and staged uprisings which earned 
for them that nickname of “Irishmen of the Orient.” 
They preferred death to serfdom. 

Today the little country of Korea contains about 29 
million human beings, most of whom, in spite of a cen- 
turies-old culture, still are farmers who cultivate with the 
primitive implements used at the time of Kubla Khan. 
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Like northern California, Korea is a land of thousands 
of hills and mountains, yet there is ample arable land 
affording more than enough food for all. In other natural 
resources, Korea is also rich. Especially in the northern 
part are deposits of gold, aluminum, iron, graphite, cop- 
per, silver, tungsten and coal. The coexistence of coal 
and iron, coupled with hydroelectric power in the north, 
gives the country an industrial potential enjoyed by few 
other Oriental countries. 

During the war with Japan the first major Allied step 
toward Korean independence was made at the 1943 Cairo 
Conference when it was declared that Korea would re- 
ceive its independence “in due course.” In 1945, the 
Moscow Conference redefined “in due course” as mean- 
ing “trusteeship” in the hands of the Soviet Union and 
the United States “for a period up to five years.” 

Although perhaps inevitable, a fatal decision was made 
when the Americans agreed with the Soviet Army Com- 
manders to draw a line through Korea at the 38th 
parallel—thus putting the Russians in the rich, industrial 
north, the Americans in the agricultural south. Although 
the Russians held about 50 per cent of the land area, they 
had only one-third of the population. But they had in 
their area the large electrical generative equipment which 
the American zone needed and which the Russians cut 
when the cold war got a bit warm. 

The Russians were well prepared. During the long 
days of the Pacific War the Communists were arranging 
for the “liberation” of Korea. Thanks to the generosity 
of their Chinese comrades, the Korean Communists were 
given money and quarters for their Korean Peoples’ 
Emancipation League at Yenan, in Red China. By the 
end of the Pacific war, the Russians could count on the 
Korean cadres from Yenan and the units from Soviet 
territory to aid the Red Army in its work of communizing 
the Soviet zone of Korea. 

Robert King Hall, in his recent book, Education for a 
New Japan, tells us that few American military govern- 
ment officers were trained for work in Korea because the 
U. S. apparently had no policy for that country. At the 
end of the war, the Army floundered around trying to 
find a policy and a commander for the forces which we 
would send to that area. The United States did not land 
in the peninsula until early September, 1945. The 
Russians streamed and parachuted into Korea during 
August, and by the end of that month the familiar “Peo- 
ples’ Committees” had been organized by the Comrades 
and their friends. The communist cadres announced a 
revolutionary program of land reform, punishment of 
collaborators with the Japanese, and industrial recon- 
struction. As Korea had not been ravaged by Allied 
bombs, the country was ready for a quick revival. 

When the American forces arrived in September, they 
faced the politically dangerous job of dissolving the Com- 
mittees and proclaiming American military government 
in South Korea. Our troops were forced to use native 
interpreters—many of whom had been in the employ of 
the Japanese—and to rely on many officials and police- 
men who had also previously served the Japanese. Said 
the Soviets in North Korea: “See, first the Americans 


deny self-government; then they make a deal with Korean 
collaborationists.” Politically and psychologically the 
Soviets had the jump on us from the start. Army Com- 
mander General John R. Hodge was ill received when 
he told the Koreans that their independence “in due 
course” meant quite a while. 

Under American encouragement, however, a responsi- 
ble government for South Korea developed and by May 
10, 1948 the United Nations sponsored possibly the first 
free election that Korea had ever known. The National 
Assembly, elected later in the month, chose Dr. Syngman 
Rhee as Chairman of the Assembly, and two months later 
made him President of the Republic by a vote of 180 
to 16. 

President Rhee was optimistic. By the end of 1948 he 
felt safe enough to announce: “We feel that our security 
is sufficiently safeguarded,” although he did ask the 
United States to keep a naval and military mission in 
Korea to train her new armed forces. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, communist-inspired riots and insurrections were 
stepped up. As American troops continued to leave, the 
Rhee Government exhibited growing signs of concern; 
and on April 11, 1949 Korea asked Washington to sign 
a military agreement “similar to the one the U. S. has 
with Greece.” 

There was reason for concern. On the southern island 
of Cheju, communist violence and disorder flamed anew. 
By March of 1949 a spokesman for Rhee declared that 
15,000 Koreans had been killed by communist guerrillas 
and 10,000 homes destroyed. Soviet ships were “appear- 
ing frequently” in the vicinity of Cheju. A month later, 
Dr. Rhee’s forces had rounded up a reported 2,500 com- 
munist-guerrilla force. After touring the guerrilla-infested 
regions, President Rhee called for a standing army of 
100,000 men, asked the United States for a military mis- 
sion of 500 officers. 

As no definite action ensued, Korea’s President issued 
a press statement on May 7, 1949, asking the United 
States: 

In case of an attack by an outside Power, would 

the Republic of South Korea be able to count on all- 

out American military aid? . . . We do not believe 
the United States can or will withdraw its remaining 
troops until it has answered the question as to what 
will be done in case the Communists attack across 
the 38th parallel. 
Since the Communists have repeatedly attacked across 
the 38th parallel in small numbers for over three years, 
his question was by no means academic. 

When Dr. Rhee further suggested that a Pacific De- 
fense Pact be concluded in order to protect such nations 
as Korea, Secretary of State Dean Acheson called the 
action “untimely.” On June 1, President Rhee received 
word from the State Department that all American troops 
would be out of Korea by July of this year. Ten days 
later, fifty thousand Koreans demonstrated at Seoul in 
front of the American Embassy, deploring the complete 
troop withdrawal. 

Meanwhile, things were moving fast. In the Soviet 
Zone on May 1, 1948, the tightly controlled Provisional 
Committee gave the North Korea government its Soviet- 
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type constitution. By September of 1948 the Democratic 
Peoples’ Republic of Korea was proclaimed by the Pro- 
visional Committee, elected by the people of North Korea 
in one of those well-known Soviet “elections.” Subse- 
quently the communist agent Kim I]-Sung, who came 
to North Korea with the Soviet armies, became premier 
of the “Peoples’ Republic,” “elected” by both North and 
South Koreans. Political control in North Korea is won- 
derful. The Moscow New Times reported on April 8, 
1949, with a perfectly straight face, that 99.98 per cent 
of the electorate “cast their votes for the candidates of 
the United National Democratic Front.” Communist con- 
trol in the North is not all peace and brotherly love, 
however, for some two million Koreans have fled the 
north for the rice-rich American zone. I was in North 
Korea during 1947, and the number of tommy-guns, 
pistols and rifles I saw gave me the impression that tight 
police rule is necessary to keep the “Irishmen of the 
Orient” under Red control. 

To the northeast, Korea borders on Siberia. To the 
north, there is Red Manchuria; on the west, Korea faces 
Red China and the Russian-held naval base of Port 
Arthur. One may agree with Hanson W. Baldwin in the 
N. Y. Times: 

Southern Korea has been . . . strategically . . . inde- 

fensible since the communist conquest of Manchuria. 

We have never been able to guarantee a free and 

independent Korea, and should never have made 

such a promise; the Yalta terms, exclusive of other 

a made the keeping of such a promise impos- 

sible. 

As a result of the cold war, the Koreans have been split 
ideologically at the 38th parallel. Early this year a 
Korean delegation, headed by Kim II-Sung, went to 
Moscow to be wined and dined by Stalin and his friends. 
Soviet propaganda has circulated photographs showing 
the Korean leaders receiving the salute of honor from 
Russian soldiers in Moscow. Russian agents have made 
much of the fact that Soviet racial equality has stood in 
marked contrast to the racial discrimination of the 
Americans. 

Russian policy has borne fruit. On March 21, 1949 
Radio Moscow announced that North Korea and the 
USSR had signed an agreement on economic and cul- 
tural cooperation, on settlements providing for a con- 
siderable increase in trade in 1949 and 1950. Credits 
are to be granted to Korea for goods delivered over and 
above those provided for in the agreement on commerce, 
and arrangements have been made for “technical assist- 
ance” to Korea. 

Three days later, MacArthur’s headquarters in Tokyo 
announced that Japan and Southern Korea had signed 
an $80,000,000 trade agreement; and, most surprisingly, 
the British in Hong Kong continued to do a multi-million- 
dollar business—with the Communists of North Korea. 

Here in the United States things are at last moving a 
little. Present American policy in Korea calls for 1) a 
military mission, 2) ECA aid. When, on June 7 of this 
year, President Truman asked Congress to give ECA 
$150,000,000 for Korea, Rep. Smith of Wisconsin re- 
marked: “Too little, too late.” On June 20 President 
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Truman repeated his request. Significant, however, is 
the fact that State Department’s James E. Webb told the 
House Foreign Relations Committee that even if the aid 
were granted it would be no “guarantee” of a free 
Korean Republic safe from communist engulfment. ECA 
Administrator Paul Hoffman agreed with Mr. Webb, 
but added, “With the approval of this (ECA) program 
there is hope. . .” 

The question would now seem to be primarily of a 
military nature: can South Korea successfully repel a 
communist military drive from the north? The South 
Korean Army is reported to consist of 50,000 men. When 
our 24th Infantry was deactivated, civilian and military 
supplies worth $130 million were turned over to Korea. 
Such South Korean soldiers as there are should be well- 
armed with Garand rifles and other U. S. equipment, but 
recent desertions of South Korean units to the communist 
North raises the question of the political reliability of 
the Southern army. 

The communist army of North Korea is estimated at 
250,000 soldiers, of whom tens of thousands reportedly 
gained battle experience in fighting with the Chinese 
Reds. Also, according to a dispatch from Tokyo in May, 
1949, which appeared in the Nippon Times: “ .. . the 
USSR has made an agreement with the puppet govern- 
ment of North Korea to com- 
pletely arm six divisions of 
infantry and three divisions 
of motorized troops; to pro- 
vide 20 patrol boats, 100 
fighter planes, 20 bombers 
and 100 reconnaissance planes; and to fully arm the 
police force.” 

Is it any wonder that American sources in Tokyo— 
right across from Korea—have declared that the push 
into Southern Korea can be expected by the end of this 
summer? It is not without significance that the UN 
Commission on Korea, three days after the above report, 
stated: “This Commission assumes no responsibility re- 
garding either the timing or the facilitating of the [U. S.] 
troop withdrawal.” - 

In May of this year President Rhee declared: “Since 
the United States sponsored the Atlantic Pact it will be 
actively interested in the Pacific. Who would close the 
front door and leave the rear door open—especially 
when rows are taking place in the rear yard?” Signifi- 
cantly, he added: “Communist propagandists have been 
saying that the U. S. will protect the white peoples of 
the West and will abandon all Asiatics to the mercy of 
Soviet Power .. .” 

Present State Department policy would seem to make 
it possible for Stalin to get Korea. Such a defeat of 
American Asiatic policy may be as catastrophic as the 
defeat of the British at Singapore. And General Douglas 
MacArthur, with memories of Bataan still fresh, may 
well ask not only for more troops but for more ships. 

As of this writing (June 29) the last American combat 
troops have left Korea, and the UN Commission on 
Korea reports that heavy fighting is in progress on the 
North-South frontier. 
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A grateful Canada 


honors its martyrs 





Daniel Fogarty, S.J. 





I IS ALMOST CURTAIN TIME for Salute to Canada. 
Canadians, this July, will celebrate the three-hundredth 
summer since the North American Martyrs died for the 
love of God and a better Canada. And they will be doing 
it with the best in music and drama and pageantry. The 
historic significance of this production is very impressive, 
so the curtain will go up on the very spot where the theme 
of the show was lived into fact three hundred years ago. 

The theme is the labors of the early Jesuits in New 
France—as Canada was then called—among the Hurons, 
and the martyrdom of seven of them—six priests and a 
lay brother—along with one lay helper of the mission- 
aries, by the Iroquois, who practically wiped out the 
Huron nation. Three of the martyrs died near what is 
now Auriesville, New York. The others were martyred 
in Canada: Fathers Anthony Daniel (July 4, 1648) ; Jean 
de Brébeuf (March 16, 1649) ; Gabriel Lalemant (March 
17, 1649); Charles Garnier (December 7, 1649); and 
Noel Chabanel (December 8, 1649). 

Over Lake Huron, like a sack slung over a man’s back, 
is beautiful Georgian Bay. At the southern tip of it, near 
Midland, a small Ontario town, is the holy place where 
the remains of the Martyrs were buried, the site of the 
Martyrs’ Shrine. It is a lovely spot for the business-weary 
eye. A little river slips through a green plain past the 
spot where stood the ancient historic fort, then circles the 
high hill of the shrine before it loses itself in Georgian 
Bay. From the sentinel position of the Shrine on the hill- 
top you can see the clean sweep of the bay and the lovely 
valley past Fort Ste. Marie. You can see just how the 
dreaded Iroquois approached the fort on that black and 
fateful July night in 1649; how they surprised what was 
then the first civilized settlement in Ontario. 

The Jesuits and their Huron parishioners had brought 
up that rugged water route all the essentials for the begin- 
ning of a seventeenth-century model farm. In the quiet, 
hidden valley with the protecting hill to the north, the 
Jesuits had helped their Indians build a stone and log 
enclosure for a social enterprise that still intrigues the 
modern social student. Here the Indians were taught 
rudimentary agriculture and crafts for the manufacture 
of farm implements and clothing. They even carried 
calves in canoes up through the eight hundred miles of 
lakes and rivers and portage from Quebec City. By trench 
drainage from the river they had constructed moats for 
defense; and even as recently as a few weeks ago the 
archeologists who are reconstructing the fort found an 
ancient underground pipe line that must have been used as 
a safe water supply for the fort. The project had endured 
just ten years when the Iroquois burned it to black sod 
in 1649 and wiped out the Huron defenders. The Jesuits 
were reserved for longer torture, and their ashes spread 





At the end of this month Canada will express its thanks, 
in a dramatic pageant, to the Jesuit martyrs who laid 
its foundation, and whose story is told by Francis X. 
Talbot, S. J., in Saint among the Hurons (Harper’s). 
Father Fogarty, an associate of Father Lord, presents 
a preview of the celebration and directions for those 
who wish to attend, July 27-31. 


on this fortunate earth some days later bought the bless- 
ings that Ontario enjoys today. 

This is the theme of Salute to Canada. The destruction 
of the fort, the murder of more than half of the mission- 
ary staff, the seeming failure of a zealous and patriotic 
venture, were but the seed of a great plant cast in the 
ground. Today the plant has grown and its flower is in 
bloom. A happy people, living on rich safe farmland, 
thriving in the picturesque towns of the Province, can 
come without fear to worship God and honor their eight 
heroes on the hilltop that overlooks this holy spot. Here, 
on the last five days of July, they will attend the celebra- 
tion that will climax the Tercentennial. 

Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., creative angel of the whole 
piece, has woven the history of this spot into a rich two- 
hour tapestry of music and color and dance. With the 
help of Harold Sumberg and the Toronto Little Sym- 
phony, the theme displays its historic, religious and 
patriotic treasures on three ascending stages where the 
figures glide up and down tapering stairways to 
symbolize the march of history. The Volkoff Ballet lends 
its grace to the transition 
passages of the dramatic 
movement, and the Madrigal 
Singers swell all the 
choruses. Canada’s recent 
young twofold genius, Miss 
Mary McDonald, high-cali- 
ber concert pianist and 
coloratura soprano, is fea- 
tured with opera tenor Jo- 
seph Laderoute. Miss Louise 
Roy, lyric soprano, will sing 





the dramatic lead. 

It is a brave tale; therefore the music is strong and 
spirited. But it is interlaced with sad melodies and lilting 
airs. Indian maidens move to the sweet, high music of 
the lute. Urgent trumpets mark the tread of marching 
soldiers’ feet. And three times the whole musical move- 
ment, the strings and brasses, are awed with the reverent 
hush of a hymn. The finale, a fullthroated and exultant 
chorus, contains all the sturdy, heady optimism of a 
young nation rising from the ashes of its sacrificial 
heroes. 

At 8.45 o’clock each evening of the last five days of 
July, except the last, the curtain will rise. On the last 
day, the production will be staged at midnight. Special 
trains will run from Toronto, and lake liners from the 
lake cities. Accommodations are open now for the most 
significant vacation event in Canada’s summer. Arrange- 
ments can be made through Rev. Lester Carroll, S.J., 403 
Wellington Street W., Toronto 2 B, Ontario, Canada. 
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Unique talent 
TWO WORLDS AND THEIR WAYS 


By Ivy Compton-Burnett. Knopf. 311p. 
$3.50 


Although Miss Ivy Compton-Burnett 
published her first novel almost forty 
years ago, American audiences have 
had but two recent opportunities of ac- 
quainting themselves with her work. 
The first occasion was the appearance, 
a few years ago, of her successful 
Bullivant and the Lambs; the second is 
her present and, it must appear, 
equally successful Two Worlds and 
Their Ways. 

As in her previous work, Miss 
Compton-Burnett’s scene is the English 
country house of the late Victorian dec- 
ades; her characters are those slightly 
incredible people usually thought of as 
peopling such a scene; and her plot— 
part of the author’s own Victorian heri- 
tage—a web of love, intrigue and 
tangled motive that is spun out across 
the abyss of human folly and human 
failure. 

The two worlds (of the title) are 
easily identified. The first is the com- 
fortable but not very grand country 
place of Sir Roderick Shelley and his 
wife Maria; the second is the world of 
schools — specifically English schools 
conducted by the formidable Firebrace 
sisters—to which, with some misgivings 
and after much talk, the children, 
Clemence and Sefton, are eventually 
packed off. By what the Victorians 
would call a “singular coincidence,” 
both of the children, anxious to live up 
to their parents’ high regard for their 
talents, hit upon identical and dis- 
honorable methods for excelling in 
their studies. After they are discovered 
and sent home in disgrace, the grown- 
ups attempt to shield them from what 
they suppose is shame and a hurtful 
sense of guilt. In doing so, the grown- 
ups are themselves revealed as guilty of 
a much more serious form of cheating, 
which catches them up in even more 
shameful consequences. 

This is what Miss Compton-Burnett’s 
novel is about, but by no means all that 
it is. No one writing in English today 
is, line for line, as brittle, as subtle, as 
ruthless as Ivy Compton-Burnett. Her 
dialog—and there is little in the novel 
except dialog—transcends realism and 
lifts character out of the wordy slough 
of fact to dizzying levels of truth. For 
Miss Compton-Burnett’s concern is es- 
sentially with truth: not simply the 
truth behind the patent lie, the obvious 
deception, but the truth under the heart 
of man, the undiscovered or unacknowl- 
edged motive, the thing which it is 
terrible and hilarious to see and to 
know. 

Life, Walpole once remarked, is a 
tragedy to those who feel and a comedy 
to those who think. It is not extra- 








ordinary that Two Worlds and Their 
Ways should be an extraordinary blend 
of tragedy and high comedy; what is 
extraordinary is that the novelist should 
be able to look in the two directions at 
the one time and, making sense out of 
absurdity, report what she sees with 
such devastating lucidity. It is a unique 
talent. And that, better than any other 
word in the language, best describes 
Ivy Compton-Burnett—unique. 
Kevin SULLIVAN 


For a “mixed economy” 
STRATEGY FOR LIBERALS 








By Irwin Ross. Harper. 211p. $3 


Come the next depression—far-reaching 
change will not be possible until then— 
will the Democratic Left be prepared 
to sell its plan for a “mixed economy” 
to enough people to get elected; and 
once in office will it botch the job 
through unpreparedness and a naive 
trust in human nature, as the European 
Left did between the two wars? 

Irwin Ross, young free-lance author, 
raises these questions in what a repre- 
sentative group of “liberals,” including 
Eleanor Roosevelt, David Dubinsky, 
Seymour E. Harris and Arthur M. 
Schlesinger Jr., have all hailed as a 
thought-provoking, challenging book. 
Ross argues that the Democratic Left 
has done enough work on the economic 
aspects of a mixed economy to lay the 
foundation for a new order. There is 





not the slightest doubt in his crusading 
mind that a judicious mixture of public, 
cooperative and private enterprises, 
with the Government at the throttle, can 
cure the evils of boom-bust and mal- 
adjusted distribution of income; that 
it provides a sound middle way between 
“uninhibited Capitalism and omnipo- 
tent Socialism.” To him there is no 
dearth of plans, with enough variety to 
satisfy the most critical. Hansen, Beve- 
ridge, Chamberlain, Ezechiel and a 
number of others have seen to that. 
What Ross fears is that the “liberals” 
lack the political realism to put their 
program over. They must look forward 
to the day when, probably through the 
Democratic Party, they hold power in 
Washington, and start making plans 
now. Who will provide the opposition 
and what form will it take? How will 
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liberals deal with a recalcitrant Su. 
preme Court, which by then may have 
ceased practising a self-imposed dis. 
cipline? How will they handle a fili- 
buster in the Senate and break the 
bottlenecks fashioned by the committee 
seniority system? Should the bureau- 
crats sabotage the liberal program, 
what then? And have the liberals 
sharpened any weapons to cope with a 
sitdown strike by capital, or manage- 
ment-provoked industrial warfare, or 
the propaganda of the daily press, or 
with a military coup? 

These, Ross says, are the questions 
the Democratic Left ought to be dis- 
cussing instead of spinning beautiful 
theories about the mixed economy. 

The author has a point. In the event 
of another depression, followed by a 
liberal triumph at the polls, there might 
be serious trouble if the victors at- 
tempt, as they very probably would, to 
carry through a mixed-economy pro- 
gram. After all, Conservatives were 
bitter enough about Roosevelt’s New 
Deal and are bitter right now about 
Truman’s Fair Deal. Yet, as Mr. Ross 
notes, neither the New Deal nor the 
Fair Deal can be considered a real 
break with the capitalistic system. They 
add up to not much more than minor 
surgery and a number of poultices to 
cover the smelliest sores on the body 
economic. The mixed economy is differ- 
ent. It represents a clash of principles. 
If it succeeded, men who now sit in 
the seats of power would no longer sit 
there. They can be expected to put up 
a stiff fight. 


Since Strategy for Liberals is propa- 


‘ganda and a plan for action rolled up 


into one, it may seem hypercritical to 
point out a number of over-simplifica- 
tions. Several, however, must be noted. 
To Mr. Ross there was nothing to the 
Spanish Civil War except a fight be- 
tween high-minded leftists intent on 
freedom and social justice, and greedy 
reactionaries determined to maintain 
their privileges and profits and con- 
tinue crushing the people. He has no 
realization of the part religious convic- 
tion played in that struggle, or of the 
extent to which social considerations 
motivated many Franco supporters. In 
like manner he distorts, by his simpli- 
ciste technique, the regrettable struggle 
between Dollfuss and the Socialists in 
Austria. 

Apparently Mr. Ross thinks that 
continental Socialists are all nice, 
genial liberals somewhat like Norman 
Thomas. His sympathy for pre-war Eu- 
ropean popular-front governments is not 
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only uncritical; it is also contradictory. 
Ross wants no popular front here, for 
the very good reason that he regards 
Communists as untrustworthy _ totali- 
tarians incapable of being assimilated 
by the Democratic Left. In the event 
liberals come to power, he acknowl- 
edges that they would have to deal 
with Muscovite, no less than with con- 
servative, sabotage. 

There is a sound case for the mixed 
economy, but it is not nearly so simple 
as the author would have his readers 
believe. Nevertheless, Strategy for 
Liberals is a stimulating book. If it 
persuades others to attempt a more 
mature, well-rounded analysis, it will 
have served its purpose. 

BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


Our influence abroad 





THE AMERICAN SPIRIT IN 
EUROPE 





By Halvdan Koht. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 289p. $3.75 


This historical study of the influences 
that the United States has exerted on 
Europe will provide Americans with a 
view of their past in terms of its inter- 
national implications. It will furnish 
Europeans with a new understanding of 
the extensive impact of the United 
States on their development. For all 
readers of both hemispheres, this book 
is a significant account of the inter- 
dependence between western Europe 
and the United States and the mutual 
exchange of values and ideas that have 
come to be regarded as characteris- 
tically “Western.” 

Dr. Koht, in.his analysis of those 
American forces that have affected 
Europe’s existence, discusses a large 
number of different subjects. American 
bequests to political philosophy, eco- 
nomic activities, scientific knowledge 
and cultural achievements, as well as to 
international relations, were frequently 
foremost in shaping the European struc- 
ture. 

The author has included a rich 
variety of examples of the transatlantic 
influences. He does, however, warn of 
the difficulty of measuring the direct 
and, especially, the more subtle indirect, 
international stimuli. From the quantity 
of evidence, Koht emphasizes the re- 
gard Europeans have had for two 
American qualities that have existed 
side by side throughout United States 
history: American idealism and Ameri- 
can materialism. 

The treasure of idealism made the 
United States a place of refuge for 
generations of Europeans. Its political 
democracy was a constant inspiration 
to Europeans seeking to obtain more 
popular participation in governmental 
activities. The inspiration in the ab- 
stract, Koht reminds us, was greater 


than the actual results. American hu- 
manitarians and philanthropists were 
also important in stimulating, across 
the Atlantic, reforms corresponding to 
those sought in the United States in the 
nineteenth century. Moreover, Ameri- 
can writers from Poe to Emerson and 
from Mark Twain to Henry George 
exerted influence on European litera- 
ture and thought. 

But, on the whole, it was the Ameri- 
can genius for creating mechanical de- 
vices that most conspicuously revolu- 
tionized European life. The use of the 
steamboat, the reaper and electric light 
are only a few of the everyday con- 
veniences Koht describes in detail. Pro- 
ductive ingenuity and American meth- 
ods became synonymous to Europeans. 
This trait presented Europeans with the 
critical question of American venera- 
tion of the “almighty dollar” as con- 
trasted with their idealistic objectives. 
European uncertainty over this dilemma 
still prevails in 1949. 

It was perhaps inevitable that, as 
Norway’s preéminent scholar of Ameri- 
can history, Dr. Koht should have 
stressed the impact of the United States 
on Scandinavia. Primary consideration 
is given to American influences on that 
region and also on the United Kingdom, 
France and Germany. Other nations of 
western Europe receive much less at- 
tention, and practically no mention is 
made of the eastern countries. It was 
also inevitable that, in a study of this 
sort, the author would tend to present 
some of the material in mere catalog 
form. 

For the most part, the book is as 
readable as it is revealing and informa- 
tive. Wituiam G. TyrRELL 





INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL 
LIVING 





By William J. Kerby. Catholic Uni- 
versity Press. 132p. $2.75 


Although the Introduction to this short 
work by Msgr. Kerby suggests that it is 
intended to be a textbook of elementary 
sociology, it can hardly be regarded 
as suitable for this purpose today. This 
deficiency, however, in no way detracts 
from what Introduction to Social Living 
really is—namely, a brief, clear and 
adequate presentation of Msgr. Kerby’s 
social philosophy. Msgr. William J. 
Kerby was one of the founders of 
American Catholic sociology. It was 
natural, therefore, that his approach 
should be intermediate between the 
specific methods of modern sociological 
research and the underlying truths of 
philosophy. 

Introduction to Social Living dis- 
cusses the philosophical and religious 
principles which underlie sociology 
from the viewpoints of socialization, 
individualization and idealization. Un- 
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der socialization, Msgr. Kerby shows 
why man is not properly developed un- 
less he is integrated into the life of the 
modern world. Under individualization, 
he emphasizes the necessity of avoiding 
excessive socialization, which leads to 
destruction of personality. While man 
must be a social being, it is also ex- 
tremely important that he remain a 
person, with individual rights and with 
individual responsibilities to God. Un- 
der idealization, Msgr. Kerby elabo- 
rates ways and means to reconcile the 
claims of socialization and individuali- 
zation, and to make them conform to 
the goal of sound progress. In this part 
of the book we see in action the syn- 
thetic power for which he was justly 
acclaimed in his lifetime. 

The final section deals with certain 
concepts in social psychology and in 
the sociology of religion. When Msgr. 
Kerby died in 1936, this book was only 
in the form of notes—a fact which ex- 
plains the cursory treatment given to 
important concepts. Since it is not 
really a textbook, but a brief and clear 
account of Catholic social philosophy, 
the general reader will derive much 
profit from its pages. 

Wituiam A. NoLan 


Vacuum in the East 





THE SITUATION IN ASIA 





By Owen Lattimore. Atlantic-Little 


Brown. 238p. $2.75 


Unable to perceive the beam of the 
Kremlin battering ram in Moscow’s eye 
because of the mote of America’s hap- 
hazard Far Eastern policy in his own, 
Owen Lattimore was prompt to see 
China’s Communists as “agrarian re- 
formers.” He now discovers that “Asia 
is out of control.” New institutions have 
not yet emerged to take the place of 
the old forms of colonialism. The Soviet 
Union, exploiting this power vacuum, is 
identifying itself with the twin forces 
of nationalism and social reform. Real- 
istic American policy in the Orient, he 
feels, must be guided by identical con- 
siderations—advice that seems to anti- 
cipate projected State Department pol- 
icy. In Lattimore’s judgment: 
Nationalism is the only bedrock on 
which a political structure can be 
built in China—or anywhere in 
Asia—today. If we are as quick as 
the Russians and the Communists 
of Asia are to build on that bed- 
rock, then the new political struc- 
tures that are being built .. . will 
incorporate many features of capi- 
talism, private enterprise and polit- 
ical democracy in their . . . archi- 
tectural design. If the Russians and 
Communists continue to keep 
ahead of us in accepting Asia on 
its own terms, there will be more 
socialism in the superstructure. 


Mr. Lattimore’s political orientation 
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appears in his reference to “the vague 
and listless ‘Third Force’ of Europe... 
led by a hesitant and dwindling fraction 
of the middle class.” Of the Marshall 
Plan he writes: “[It] has been a par- 
tial success, but it cannot be more than 
that, because even the Europeans who 
are helped by it are convinced that it 
is not intended to unify the world eco- 
nomically but to divide it permanently 
into American-controlled and Russian- 
controlled areas.” Hitary More 





A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


By George E. Kirk. Public Affairs 
Press. 301p. $3.75 








ARABS, OIL AND HISTORY: The 
Story of the Middle East 





By Kermit Roosevelt. Harper. 271p. 
$3.50 


The recent armed conflict in Palestine 
and what Mr. Roosevelt calls “a propa- 
ganda campaign which, for skill and 
scope, has been unequaled in history” 
(p. 173) have thrown this little seg- 
ment of the Middle East out of due 
perspective. Mr. Kirk and Mr. Roose- 
velt see Palestine as only one element, 
though a critical one, in a vastly 
broader picture. Their books restore a 
sense of perspective to our view of the 
Middle East. 

The Middle East is not Palestine 
alone, as both books bring out so clear- 
ly. It is, rather, the great land-bridge 
that connects three continents. Always 
a vital center of communications by 
land and sea, it is now the hub of 
radiating air lanes as well. Its strategic 
importance has been heightened in our 
day by its immense, unmeasured reser- 
voirs of oil. 

Russia is playing for high stakes 
in the region with her usual skilled and 
devious tactics. Both authors trace these 
tactics and the objectives to which they 
lead in passages that should shake the 
complacency of those who think that, 
having established the State of Israel, 
peace has been brought to the Middle 
East and our own security guaranteed. 

Zionist propaganda, bitterly critical 
of opposition to the Administration’s 
all-out support of Israel on the part of 
our Departments of States and Defense, 
sought to discredit both as mere tools 
of a rich and unscrupulous oil lobby. 
Both authors do us the service of de- 
monstrating the growth of legitimate 
and even essential American interests in 
this region, concern for which, rather 
than any baser motive, inspired the men 
who incurred the wrath of Zion. 

The Middle East stretches from 
Egypt’s lush Delta of the Nile eastward 
beyond Suez, across the barren reaches 
of Arabia, through the Fertile Crescent 


that rims the Syrian Desert, then 
sweeps upward into the mountains of 
Turkey and Iran. It is an area of more 
than 2,500,000 square miles, about two- 
thirds the extent of continental United 
States. Its population numbers nearly 
70,000,000, of whom few more than a 
million are Jews and two million are 
Christian. The rest are Moslem, with a 
solid core of nearly 35,000,000 Moslem 
Arabs who, in spite of the prevailing 
armistice, still resent and fear the im- 
pact of Israel upon them, for a wide 
variety of reasons—political, economic, 
military, social, cultural, religious and 
historical. This broad field falls within 
the scope of both volumes. 

The books are, to a considerable 
extent, supplementary; for although 
both authors are professional historians 
and cover the same wide area, their 
approach to and their handling of the 
subject are radically different. Mr. 
Kirk’s is the traditional approach of the 
scholar, sober and serious, reconstruct- 
ing the remote and turbulent past, the 
better to comprehend the unstable 
present. He reaches over a wide range 
of library shelves for his documentation. 
He presents his facts with admirable 
conciseness, and his appraisal of their 
significance shows keen perception. 

Mr. Roosevelt, though not less the 
scholar, is less concerned with the past. 
He plunges zestfully into the fluid pres- 
ent to test the direction and force of 
currents that pull toward the future. 
His documents are the living actors on 
the scene, and his research is conducted 
on the busy terrace of Shepheard’s in 
Cairo, in the audience chambers of 
Middle East royalty, in the politicians’ 
sanctum, under the black tents or in the 
mountain strongholds of local chieftains 
and among the anonymous crowds of 
the teeming marketplaces. His ap- 
proach to his subject is often by way 
of a lively anecdote. Though his manner 


is light, the matter is none the less seri- . 


ous and provocative. 

In a longer review, one would take 
issue with both Mr. Kirk and Mr. 
Roosevelt on points which, substantial 
in themselves, are minor with regard to 
the general development. 

In the interests of scientific accuracy, 
incidentally, it is to be doubted if Ibn 
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Saud would appreciate the contribu. 
tions of American philologists to hig 
public-health program. One can there. 
fore only conclude that the “etymol. 
ogists” twice mentioned on page 162 of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s book are really “ento. 
mologists.” Perhaps they were mas. 
querading in Bedouin dress to the con. 
fusion of the printer. 
Francis W. ANDERSON 





THE BLACK HILLS and Their Incred. 


ible Characters: A Chronicle and a 
Guide 





By Robert J. Casey. Bobbs-Merrill, 
383p. $5 


Baedeker’s guides of pre-war days de- 
scribed what you had come to see; 
Robert Casey makes you want to see 
what he describes. In The Black Hills 
his talent for writing is as evident as 
ever, with an added element of care and 
polish not always found in his war 
books. One might think it impossible to 
make the Black Hills of South Dakota 
a topic of widespread interest, but the 
writer has done almost this very thing, 

Like a good newspaperman, Mr. 
Casey has missed none of the sensa- 
tional characters or characteristics of 
the Black Hills. All come within the 
scope of this work and are treated with 
admirable humor, restraint and good 
taste. His quips are smart without being 
smart-aleck; his descriptions really de- 
scribe without over-writing. As you read, 
the thought strikes you that Mr. Casey 
probably could make ten square miles 
of the Mojave Desert interestingly sig- 
nificant if he set himself to the task. 

Wild Bill Hickok, General Custer, 
Calamity Jane, Young Chief Plenty 
Words and the other human compo- 
nents of the Black Hills appear as they 
did in actual life. The writer has done 
his best to peel away the thick skin of 
legend that misinformed natives and 
over-eager chambers of commerce have 
allowed —or helped —to accumulate 
until these people have become more 
folklore than history. His is not the 
work of an iconoclast. It is a delightful 
guide book of the history, geography 
and psychology of this special corner 
of God’s creation. 

The subtitle, “A Chronicle and a 
Guide,” describes exactly what the 
reader will find. There are passages of 
guide-book simplicity regarding roads, 
trails and hotel facilities for the tour- 
ist. There are pleasant descriptions of 
old and new points worth seeing, such 
as Rushmore National Memorial, where 
Gutzon Borglum has _ immortalized 
Washington, Jefferson, Teddy Roosevelt 
and Lincoln in a mountain of granite. 

For this reviewer the most enjoyable 
parts of the book were Casey’s delinea- 
tions of the “Incredible Characters” of 
the Black Hills. How local enthusiasts 
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persuaded Cal Coolidge to move The 
White House to the Black Hills for the 
summer of 1927, and how they made 
him happy over his choice is a section 
of the story that merits reading and re- 
reading. 

The book has many excellent illus- 
trations, helpful maps, index and bibli- 
ography. The author and the publishers 
have conspired to produce a fine and 
eminently readable book. 

Wituiam N. BiscHoFF 


From the Editor’s shelf 


BeutaH Lanp, by H. L. Davis (Mor- 
row. $3). If this were a first novel, says 
reviewer Joseph P. Clancy, one might 
call it “promising” but, after the Pu- 
litzer-prize winner Honey in the Horn, 
its illusory plot, structural weakness 
and hurried conclusion make it dis- 
tinctly disappointing. Instead of paint- 
ing the Westward movement of the 
1850’s by fiction, Mr. Davis seems to 
set forth much history in his story. 


Though it may never reach the best- 
seller list, THe AMERICAN SUFFRAGE 
Mepey, by Dudley O. McGovney (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $4.50) is an 
excellent book, writes reviewer James 
Bernard Kelley. Unfortunately, the late 
Professor made his work so informative 
and factual that the general public will 
hardly find it tasty. It is a full picture 
of the American voting system, closing 
with a plea for a constitutional amend- 
ment to guarantee all citizens the right 
to vote in all elections. 


Hicu Juncte, by William Beebe (Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. $4.50). The provoca- 
tive title belies the contents of this day- 
to-day account of a special expedition 
to the Venezuelan Andes—it details the 
hunting not of tigers, but of butterflies, 
ants, frogs and beetles. So claims re- 
viewer Lorraine O’Brien, who finds in 
it an enlightening and comprehensive 
picture of the most bewildering of the 
human species—the naturalist. The de- 
scriptions of Mr. Beebe’s joy at finding 
tare wasps beneath his wicker chair, 
his interest in his dinner companions 
(a monkey and a boa) and his extreme 
patience in observing his prey will fas- 
cinate the lay reader. 


TRIALS OF A TRANSLATOR, by Ronald 
Knox (Sheed and Ward. $2).-Many of 
the chapters of this little book appeared 
in the Clergy Review. The reason for 
republishing is that Monsignor Knox 
wished to help future translators with 
principles and criticism. Reviewer VWil- 
liam A. Dowd, S.J., points out that 
Knox here answers his many critics by 
holding that translation should be clear, 
“timeless,” not stale or archaic or mod- 
em. So much cumulative self-defense 
makes the author appear loquacious 
and scarcely modest. 


GotpEN Doorway To TiBet, by Nicol 
Smith (Bobbs-Merrill. $3.75). The 
Tibet-India area is the scene of this 
travel book, which clears up some of 
the mystery about that part of the 
world. Reviewer Joseph Huttlinger won- 
ders why the expedition did not enter 
the Golden Doorway, instead of stop- 
ping at the entrance. He finds that the 
book strains credulity in certain spots, 
but, on the whole, is good reading. 


Warkinc Witn Gop, by Kilian J. 
Healy, O. Carm. (Declan McMullen, 
$1.50). Businessmen, housewives and 
students are becoming progressively 
more concerned with the spiritual life. 
Increasing interest often brings up the 
question: is there a short, practical way 
to reach a deep, tender love of God? 
Reviewer Joseph E. Kerns thinks that 
this little book will provide the answer. 
Souls who wish to form the habit of 
living in the presence of God will wel- 
come the five practical methods sug- 
gested here. 


LAURENTIAN HERITAGE, by Corinne 
Rocheleau Roleau (Longmans Green. 
$1.75). A chronicle of the solid, com- 
fortable farming class which has lived 
on Quebec’s fertile acres for genera- 
tions. Though it painstakingly records 
the wholesome patriarchial way of life, 
according to reviewer Marjorie Holli- 
gan, there is no particular atmosphere 
of faith in its pages, the episodic tale 
being told with detachment despite its 
first-person form. The result is rather 
a recording than a living from within. 


Tuat I May See, by Leo J. Walter, O. 
Carm. (McMullen. $1.75). Eminently 
readable and solid are these reflections 
for priests and religious, finds reviewer 
Thomas Walsh. An unusual feature is 
the application of various virtues to de- 
tails of daily life. The chapters on 
“Patience” and “Priestly Reward” are 
particularly worthwhile. 


Captain Daunttess, by William Bell 
Clark (Louisiana State University 
Press. $4.50). The third of Mr. Clark’s 
definitive biographies of heroes of the 
Continental Navy, this work on Nicho- 
las Biddle shows the same exhaustive, 
patient research that marked his 
studies of John Barry and Lambert 
Wickes. Biddle’s pitting a 32-gun 
frigate against a 64-gun ship of the 
line and the resulting loss of all but 
four men, in the opinion of reviewer 
R. W. Daly, “is scarcely the material 
for a full-scale biography, and it must 
be confessed that the book is more 
dull than interesting.” 


FairH anp A FisHHook, by Sister 
Mary Charitas, S.S.N.D. (Bruce. $2.50). 
Simple and clear notions of correct liv- 
ing in the light of Christian virtue 


make this an attractive work, says re- 
viewer Arthur Long. One special merit 
is the application of virtues to ordinary 
life, in a way that is understandable 
and helpful to the average person. 
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Leave there thy offering before the 
altar, and go first to be reconciled to 
thy brother; and then coming thou 
shalt offer thy gift. 


“Kids,” I said, “if only you could get 
it through your heads!” 

I shook my own head. “But you 
won't, not for a long time—and even 
then you'll forget it almost every time 
you turn around.” 


_ They waited. Then: 
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MSGR. FULTON J. 


inspiring book 


Peace of Soul 
135,900 COPIES IN PRINT 


e “There is strength for every- 

one in every paragraph.” 

— Fulton Oursler, author of 

The Greatest Story Ever Told 
$3.00 at all bookstores 
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NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 





MISSIONARY PRIESTS struggling to 
build school; 140 Catholics in four counties 
of 140,000 population. PLEASE help us! 
Rey. Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION — My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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It's ready now! 





THE RIGHT 
TO EDUCATE 


DEMOCRACY AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A SYMPOSIUM 


Edited by ROBERT C. HARTNETT, S.J. 
Editor-in-chief of “AMERICA” 


Is religious education “divisive”? Does it jeopardize civic 
unity? This booklet surveys the educational systems of four 
great democracies, Great Britain, Holland, Canada and Aus- 
tralia, and how they have faced the problem of public support 
for religious education. Rev. Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., exam- 
ining recent hostile legislation and judicial decisions in the 
United States, shows that by imposing uniformity in the name 
of unity, Americans are moving toward Statism in education 
at the price of freedom. 


25c per copy. Discounts on bulk. 





/ Send your order today! 





THE AMERICA PRESS 


70 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








AMERICA'S ASSOCIATES 
70 E. 45th St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enlist me as America’s Associate fer the next year. 


0 As a Cooperating Asseciate, $10 0 Will Send Later 
(CO As a Sustaining Associate, $25 or 
0 As a Charter Asseciate, $100 er ever 0 Check Attached 


(Please make checks payable to AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES) 


Nete: AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, The National 
Catholic Weekly. $6.00 cf your membership will be fer a ene 
year’s subscription, new, er an extension if yeu are a subscriber. 
The balance will be devoted te the educational and field werk ef 
the y i (Amy over $6.00 is deductible from inucome 
tax. 
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“Get what through our heads?” 
asked Betty. 

“Forget what?” asked Joe. 

They spoke simultaneously, so that 
their words tangled, mingled, over. 
lapped. They grinned, then laughed out 
loud. 

I turned them face to face. “Get it 
through your heads,” I said, “that when 
you look at each other, you’re looking, 
in a very real sense, at God.” 

They stared for a moment. Then they 
pointed at each other, both of them 
grinning again. 

“Her?” asked Joe, incredulously. 

“Him?” asked Betty, in the same 
tone of voice. 

I lifted hands and shoulders in an 
elaborate shrug that said “What did I 
tell you?” 

“You see? Just as I told you—you 
can’t get it through your heads. You 
can’t realize—really real-ize—that God 
cares, that He cares more about each of 
us than we care about ourselves, that 
an offense to any one of us is an offense 
to Him—multiplied infinitely. That a 
kindness shown to any human being is 
ditto.” 

I stood looking at them, shaking my 
head. “No,” I said. “No. You don’t 
really understand. You haven’t got it 
through your heads. You don’t see that 
it’s all very well to tell God that we 
love Him, but that what He wants is 
some kind of proof of it, in the way we 
treat one another.” I paused, brooding. 
“Let me see ... let me see.” 

I pulled at my lip, staring at them. 
Suddenly I turned and went up the 
steps to the second floor. “Come on,” 
I called. They scrambled after me, pull- 
ing at each other, laughing and shout- 
ing. 

I knew where they kept their treas- 

ures. I strode into Betty’s room and 
lifted her favorite doll from her bed. 
Swiftly, I went into Joe’s room, and 
from the top of his bureau took the 
book that contained his treasured stamp 
collection. 
. “Here,” I said, “I’ll show you what 
I mean. I'll tear up a few pages of 
Joe’s stamp album, and I'll smash 
Betty’s doll—” 

I lifted the doll as if to throw it, and 
seized several pages of the album in 
the other hand. There was a loud, dual 
wail. 

I grinned at them. “See what I 
mean? If these little things are 
precious to you, imagine how priceless 
every one of His creatures is to God. 
And yet we dare to pretend to love Him 
while mistreating and cheating and 
scandalizing His children!” 

Betty and Joe looked at each other. 
Then they faced me, and Betty said 
mildly: “We don’t, Daddy!” 

I bent and scooped them into the 
circle of my arms. “And don’t ever, will 
you?” Josery A. Breic 
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THEATRE 











AMERICAN GLORY. That American 
drama is less mature than the drama 
of West Europe is so generally con- 
ceded that nobody argues to the con- 
trary, except on specific points. When a 
snob with an Oxford accent asserts that 
Pinero wrote better plays than Max- 
well Anderson, or that Scribe was more 
important than O’Neill, we can make 
an issue of it; but we had better limit 
our rebuttal to comparing the plays of 
the several dramatists. If the discussion 
gets out of hand and spills over into the 
feld of world drama, we will have to 
admit that our transcontinental nation 
has hardly produced as many first-rate 
dramatists as Ireland. It is conceivable 
that a literary posse might round up a 
quartette of native playwrights com- 
parable with Ireland’s Yeats, Synge, 
Lennox Robinson and O’Casey; but, 
even then, we cannot name an Ameri- 
can play worth being mentioned in the 
same day with Oedipus Rex, Hamlet 
or Cyrano de Bergerac, and only a few 
as significant as A Doll’s House, as 
beautiful as Candida or as thoughtful 
as The Mad Woman of Chaillot. 

The reasons why we have produced 
only a few really great plays are numer- 
ous—some obvious, others rather recon- 
dite. Present space forbids their barest 
mention. Besides, my thoughts are run- 
ning in another direction. 

While American drama lags half a 
century behind European drama in 
force, poignancy and social impertance, 
our musical shows are becoming moral- 
ly and socially articulate. The musical 
show is beginning to mean more than 
an evening of entertainment. It is as- 
suming the functions of the old moral- 
ity play and modern social drama. 

The movement began, almost imper- 
ceptibly, with the original production 
of Show Boat, about twenty years ago. 
Humor, melody and visual beauty are 
80 conspicuous in the show, and Zieg- 
feld’s first cast included so many out- 
standing performers, that the strength 
and significance of Edna Ferber’s story 
were generally overlooked. But after re- 
visiting the show and its subsequent 
revivals several times, when Helen Mor- 
gan sitting on a piano was no longer 
a novelty, one discovered that Show 
Boat has substance as well as surface 
heauty and reflects the complex pattern 
of American life and progress. There is 
no preaching in the story. It is as ob- 
jective as a looking-glass. Still, I think 
it helped to soften up racism in Amer- 
ica, before churchmen and intellectuals 
began their frontal drive. 

Perhaps we should not feel too badly 


because Europe can produce ten out- 
standing dramatists to our one, and a 
higher ratio of first-rate plays. If we 
cannot match the Old World’s Moliére, 
Shaw, Ibsen and Rostand, we can stand 
pat with Show Boat, Porgy and Bess, 
Street Scene and South Pacific, and 
challenge Europe to equal them. 
THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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If Longfellow, the poet, were living to- 
day.... 

Scene: Longfellow reading in his 
studio. Telephone rings. 
Longfellow (answering ring): 
W. Longfellow speaking. 
Voice: Mr. Longfellow, I am Harry 
Spraight, superintendent of the Devor 
Towers Apartment. I have your appli- 
cation for a duplex apartment in our 
Towers. 

Longfellow: Oh, yes, Mr. Spraight. I 
hope everything can be arranged. 
Spraight: Mr. Longfellow, you know 
how people are today. They’re not keen 
about having children around. Now, I 
have a report there are children in your 
present duplex and that they are 
nuisances. 

Longfellow: Children, yes, but not 
nuisances. 

Spraight: Could you give me some idea 
how the report could have originated? 
Longfellow: Well, I suppose it’s be- 
cause of the “Children’s Hour.” 
Spraight: What do you mean? 
Longfellow: Between the dark and the 
daylight, when the night is beginning 
to lower, comes a pause in the day’s 
occupation, that is known as the “Chil- 
dren’s Hour.” 

Spraight: I see. 

Longfellow: I hear in the chamber 
above me the patter of little feet, the 
sound of a door that is opened, and 
voices soft and sweet. 

Spraight: Understand, Mr. Longfellow, 
I personally am not opposed to families 
having children. 

Longfellow: (ignoring interruption) : 
From my study I see in the dim light, 
descending the broad hall stair, grave 
Alice and laughing Allegra, and Edith 
with golden hair. A whisper, and then 
a silence: yet I know by their merry 
eyes, they are plotting and planning to- 
gether to take me by surprise. 
Spraight: Don’t think I’m against chil- 
dren, Mr. Longfellow. 

Longfellow: A sudden rush from the 
stairway, a suden raid from the hall. 
By three doors left unguarded they 
enter my castle wall. They climb into 
my turret, o’er the arms and back of 
my chair; if I try to escape, they sur- 


Henry 








MATT TALBOT 


The Irish Worker's Glory 
by 
REV. J. CASSIDY, B.A. 


A®> a young man he was a 
drunkard but became con- 
verted to the fullest practice of 
the Catholic religion, from which 
he had certainly never fully 
lapsed, and he ended by living 
a life of heroic sanctity. During 
these years he was an employee 
in a timber yard, and he eventu- 
ally fell down dead on his way 
to Mass in the Dominican 
Church in Dublin in 1925... 
Matt Talbot is a striking ex- 
ample of how the contemplative 
life, in its higher form, can be 
lived by the most ordinary peo- 
ple, in the middle of a busy city, 
and not merely by those who 
are called to the cloister. It is 
a life full of the homely and hu- 
man as well as the supernatural 
virtues. $.90 


At your Bookstore, or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER MARYLAND 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


_ writers needed to re-write ideas 
FREE 


and books. 
Details 





Splendid. opportunity to ‘‘break into’ 
fascinating writing field. May bring 
you up to $5.00 ved ad spare time. 
Experience unnecess Write today 
for FREE details. ‘NO ‘OBLIGATION. 
Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
Dept. X6, 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Soundings 


is written by experts with an 
intimate knowledge of the 
European scene, and is con- 
cerned to relate day-to-day 
developments in the political 
and economic fields to the in- 
tellectual tendencies that lie 
behind them. 


Soundings 


appears monthly, and the 
July issue includes contribu- 
tions from Douglas Wood- 
ruff, R. F. Harrod, the Coun- 
tess of Listowel, and F. A. 
Voigt. 


Soundings 


costs $4.50 per annum, from British 
Publications, Inc., 150 East 35th 
St., New York 16, N. Y., U. S. A, 
or the publishers, 7 Montpelier St., 
London, S.W. 7. 

Single copies 1/6 (approx. 30c) per issue 
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@ Nuns Need Religion? 


by Sister Madeleva 


in our July issue. 
tue CATHOLIC CHURCH 


w AMERICAN LIFE 


I year.... $2 
3 years... $5 


A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 
408 West 59 Street » New York 19 « N. ¥. 








EYE EXAMINATIONS — three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to ES you cramination and advice. 


GLASSES at reasonable prices. 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


Established 1892 
Louls Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
SIX EAST 34th STREET, NEW bg N. Y. 
(Opposite B. Altman’s 34th Street Entrance) 
Telephone: MU. 5-6774 
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NEW YORK 


Honeymooners-Vacationists-Fishermen 


You will enjoy 


WILDERNESS LODGE 


INDIAN LAKE, NEW YORK 


Private Rainbow Lake. Excellent cuisine. Private 
Bathrooms. — horses available on premises. All 
other sports free. A Modern Distinctive Hotel deep 
in the Adirondacks. Adults only. Also as 
ye Postcard brings free folder, or Phone In 

Cy 8. 








CRAGSVIEW LODGE 
CRAGSMOOR, ULSTER CO., N. Y. 


It’s always cool up here. Only 1% HRS. 
from George Washington Bridge. Un- 
surpassed scenic beauty at 2,000 ft. 
Swimming Pool, Tennis, Golf, Theatre, 
Churches. Excellent food. $40 Weekly 
and up, American plan. 


Phone: Ellenville 63-W Folder 














FLORIDA 





MIAMI BEACH 
DIRECTLY on the OCEAN at 24th St. 


y. BEY\..(e) 14a) 30 


Conveniently and Centrally Located 
Private Beach bana Club 
Rates from $5 Dble. @ Annex from $4 Dble. 
Cocktail Lounge Social Staff 








NEW JERSEY 


FOREST PARK HOUSE 


BUDD LAKE, NEW JERSEY 
Mary B. Fuchs Tel. Netcong 4389 
Enjoy your Vacation and Weekends 
Hideaway for Newlyweds 
Home Cooked Food Private Swimming 
Shade trees 
All churches and amusements nearby 

00 Daily $85 Weekly 











round me: they seem to be everywhere. 
Spraight: Kids are affectionate. 
Longfellow: They almost devour me 
with kisses, their arms about me en- 
twine, till I think of the Bishop of 
Bingen in his Mouse-Tower on the 
Rhine. Would you like to hear how I 
address them? 
Spraight: Yes, I would. 
Longfellow: I say: Do you think, O 
blue-eyed banditti, because you have 
scaled the wall, such an old mustache 
as I am is not a match for you all? I 
have you fast in my fortress, and will 
not let you depart, but put you down 
in my dungeon in the round-tower of 
my heart. And there will I keep you 
forever, yes, forever and a day, till the 
walls shall crumble to ruin, and molder 
in dust away. 
Spraight: Mr. Longfellow, you’ve talk- 
ed yourself into that duplex. Move in 
whenever you’re ready. 
Longfellow: Thank you, Mr. Spraight. 
Spraight: Mr. Longfellow, I’m going to 
tell you something. Don’t spread it 
around. It ain’t generally known in 
the Devor Towers. Mr. Longfellow, I 
got eleven kids myself. 

Joun A. Toomey 





FILMS 











LOOK FOR THE SILVER LINING. 
Some years ago movie commentators 
were wont to say in a light vein that 
a generation of young moviegoers was 
growing up with the impression that a 
staggering proportion of history’s great 
figures looked like George Arliss. Now- 
adays in the heyday of that strange 
genus, the Technicolor musical biog- 
raphy, the young fry can hardly he 
blamed if they conclude that the lives of 
most prominent musical-comedy figures 
were lived on a uniformly elementary 
level of human experience and are prac- 
tically indistinguishable one from an- 
other. Look For the Silver Lining is 
ostensibly the story of Marilyn Miller. 
With a minimum of alterations the suc- 
cession of clichés—mostly of the tear- 
jerking-hokum and_ vaudeville-humor 
variety—which keep the picture going 
between musical sequences could just 
as well have served the biographies of 
Jerome Kern, Chauncey Olcott, Cole 
Porter or any other composer or per- 
former you would care to mention. The 
production numbers are pretty, tuneful 
and nostalgic; June Haver’s appearance 
as well as her trouping prove to be 
reasonable facsimiles of the Golden 
Girl’s; Gordon MacRae is a pleasant 
singing juvenile, but the only notice- 
able vitality is contributed to the pro- 
ceedings by Ray Bolger, the dancing 
comedian. (Warner Bros.) 
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HOUSE OF STRANGERS is a particu. 
larly unpleasant character study of an ; 
Italian-American family. However, the” 5 
problem with which it deals—the con. © 
flict between the immigrant who cleaves 1 
to the customs of his native land and © i 
his American-born children — tran. | 
scends nationality. The father (played — 
with elaborate gusto by Edward G, ~ 
Robinson) ruled his family and his © 
laboriously acquired banking business — 
like an arbitrary and slightly whimsical ° 
despot. As a result, three of his sons | 
became vicious weaklings, united by — 
fear and all too ready to profit by their ” 
father’s downfall when he ran afoul of 
the law. The picture has a certain 
negative value as a graphic demonstra- 
tion of the sort of family relationships — 
that should be avoided like the plague. 
But the contrapuntal romantic theme 
involving Richard Conte as the son who 
achieved independence and then stood 
by his father, and Susan Hayward as 
the type of wealthy and jaded sophis- | 
ticate whom the movies proverbially 
credit with more virtue than is ap. 
parent to the innocent bystander, 
strikes a tawdry and artificial note 
which intensifies rather than relieves 
the prevailing air of hatred and depres- 
sion. (20th Century-Fox) 


LUST FOR GOLD. Since both buried 
treasure and the corrupting influence 
of greed have a timeless fascination, 
the story (based on fact) of a $20,000,- 
000 cache of mined gold which lies 
buried somewhere in Arizona’s Super- | 
stition Mountain and in quest of which © 
some twenty men have met violent 
death must have seemed like sure-fire 
movie material. With a brief nod to- | 
wards present-day mayhem the picture — 
concentrates mainly on the horrid life 
and bad end, seventy years ago, of 
Jacob Walz (Glenn Ford), a prospector © 
who murdered three men for the gold, 


. and Julia Thomas (Ida Lupino), who 


by reason of an acuter brain and an © 
even more spectacular lack of con- | 
science nearly got it away from him, — 
Set down in cold print with clinical 
and semi-humorous objectivity, the | 
Superstition Mountain legends prob-— 
ably would have made a stimulating 
Saturday Evening Post article. How- © 
ever, a reporter can make copy out of - 
inexplicable human depravity which a | 
dramatist, who has also to make his | 
characters interesting and credible, 
should fear to touch. As a result the — 
movie, which is alternately repellent 

and ludicrous, never really comes to d 
life. (Columbia) Mora WALsH 
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